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EXTENSIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 
creating business paralysis will hit 
America should the war against Japan 
end soon and suddenly, the Senate 
War Investigating Committee warns 
the nation in its latest report. The 
document is highly critical of the gov- 
ernment’s lack of preparation to meet 
postwar domestic problems and par- 
ticularly condemns the slow pace of 
reconversion. The committee’s warn- 
ing has an especially ominous sound 
because of the failure of Congress to 
take any action on President Tru- 
man’s recommendations for emer- 
gency increases in unemployment 
compensation. Congress has gone on 
vacation and, unless summoned back 
before then, will not resume its labors 
in Washington until October. 


FOR THE BALANCE OF 1945 
radio iisteners will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear labor’s own radio news- 
magazine. The American Federation 
of Labor is presenting “AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST of the Air” at 6:45 
(E.W.T.) every Saturday over the 
nationwide network of the American 
Broadcasting Company. The pro- 
gram is made up of the latest news 
and special reports by expert com- 
mentators on important labor prob- 
lems. Don’t miss these bright, newsy 
broadcasts. Listen every Saturday— 
and tell your friends to tune in, too. 


THE WAGE FREEZE POLICY IS 
on the way out, according to the latest 
issue of the A. F. of L. Weekly News 
Service. The public members of the 
National War Labor Board are re- 
ported to have approved a new wage 
policy to be put into effect during the 
“partial reconversion” period now un- 
der way. According to the News 
Service, the new policy provides (1) 
that voluntary wage rate increases ar- 
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rived at through collective bargain- 
ing will be permitted even though 
they extend beyond the Little Steel 
formula whenever the employer cer- 
tifies he will not seek or require cor- 
responding increases in prices, and 
(2) that the NWLB will order wage 
rate boosts above the formula, even 
if higher price ceilings are required, 
whenever downgrading, loss of in- 
centive pay and reduction of overtime 
earnings cause real hardship to work- 
ers and impair their living standards. 


THE UNITED STATES MUST 
accept full employment as a national 
responsibility or face an upheaval 
that may end the free enterprise sys- 
tem, witnesses testified at the opening 
hearings before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on the full 
employment bill. This measure was 
introduced last January and has since 
been sponsored by a group of liberal 
lawmakers from both parties. Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney testified that unem- 
ployment between 1929 and 1941 had 
cost $365,000,000,000 in lost business 
sales (more than the entire cost of the 
war), $175,000,000,000 in wages and 
$24,000,000,000 in the net income of 


farmers. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LABOR 
conditions and the prevention of ex- 
ploitation of labor are prerequisites 
for permanent world peace, President 
Manuel Avila Camacho told the recent 
Mexico City meeting of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Social Security. 
The Mexican chief executive was pre- 
ceded by Arthur J. Altmeyer, chair- 
man of the U.S. Social Security Board 
and chairman of the committee, who 
opened the session. Robert J. Watt, 
A. F. of L. international representa- 
tive, was in attendance. 
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Union Dues 


Your union dues pay for service. 
The union can do for you what you 
cannot do for yourself. You can do 
some things as an individual; but 
some things you can only do by join- 
ing with others who are also inter- 
ested in getting action. 

It is impractical for the whole 
work force to go to the office to 
talk over the work contract with the 
boss, and so you select your best in- 
formed and ablest spokesman to go 
for you. But can your ablest fellow 
worker afford to stand up for your 
rights if the employer can fire him 
for it? This is why the union must 
pay a salary to its business executive. 

But to run your union your ex- 
ecutive needs more than his salary. 

He must have money in order to 
get the information and the assist- 
ance he needs to negotiate agree- 
ments covering your job. 

He must be able to help you get 
compensation for accidents or for 
unemployment. 

He must be able to protect your 
interests whenever changes are made 
in your industry. 

He must help all union members 
to get jobs. 

He must work for laws to protect 
workers and work against laws that 
would interfere with your progress. 

He must represent you in civic 
and social activities in your com- 
munity in order to get for you, your 
wife and your children the best pos- 
sible opportunities for good and sat- 
isfactory living. 

Your dues are an investment in 
the benefits of a union—steadily ris- 
ing wages as conditions warrant, 
greater leisure through the shorter 
work week and vacations with pay, 
committees to represent you in griev- 
ances and problems of the job, 
greater security and better em- 
ployment relationships. 

A. F. of L. leaflet, 1937. 
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These fifteen American labor leaders make up the Executive Council of the American Federation 


of Labor. 


dent Green, Secretary Meany and Vice-Presidents Mahon and Flore. 


Front row (left to right)—Vice-Presidents Weber, Woll and Hutcheson, Presi- 


Rear row (also from the 


left—Vice-Presidents Harrison, Birthright, Tobin, Bates, Doherty, Bugniazet, Knight and Brown 


American Federation of Labor 
is now meeting in Chicago. 
The chief task before the men who 
lead the Federation will be the draft- 
ing of the Council’s annual report. 
This document will deal with all 
the great national .and international 
problems affecting American wage- 
earners. 
Ordinarily the annual August 
Meeting of the Executive Council 
is devoted to the preparation of the 


T: IE Executive Council of the 


Council’s report to the ensuing con- 


vention. This year, however, the 
A. F. of L. chieftains are confronted 
With an wumprecedented situation. 
Because of the adverse ruling of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, there won’t be any 
A. F. of L. convention in 
1945, although the Fed- 
ftation’s constitution de- 
trees that a regular con- 
vention shall be held 
very year. Obviously, 
many difficult problems 
are raised by the forced 
tancellation of this year’s 
Conclave. 

Just what the Execu- 


Nive Council will do in 
sthe face of the ODT’s 


action was not known as 
this issue went to press, 
but it was thought prob- 
able that the Council 
would decide to address 
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this year’s report directly to the 
membership of all affiliated organi- 
zations and seek to obtain the widest 
possible circulation of the document. 

The convention now wiped out had 
been scheduled for Chicago in Oc- 
tober. It would have been No. 65. 

Without question the Executive 
Council will devote a major part of 
the time at this meeting to those 
matters which are classified under 
the heading of “winning the peace.” 
Three months have passed since the 
surrender of Nazi Germany. The 
Japanese have been hammered back 
toward their home islands and their 
cities are in ashes. From now on 
Japan’s surrender may be expected 
at any time. Therefore, it is im- 


RECOGNIZE THIS EMBLEM AND HONOR THE MAN 
WHO WEARS IT. HE SERVED FREEDOM’S CAUSE. 


perative that thought be given to 
ways and means of providing em- 
ployment not only for the workers 
in war production who will require 
new jobs but also for the millions 
of men to be discharged from the 
armed forces. And on this para- 
mount issue the Council is certain 
to deliberate, formulate a construc- 
tive program and make its views 
known to the nation. 

The question of wages will have 
a most important place on the agenda 
of the Executive Council session. 
The unrealistic wage freeze policy 
of the government has caused unrest 
among the workers. Moreover, the 
freeze policy is an insurmountable 
barrier to the attainment of that 
high purchasing power 
which is generally con- 
ceded to be the sine qua 
non for full employment 
and prosperity when 
peace returns. 

The Council is also 
expected to spend much 
time on international la- 
bor relations. The work 
of the International La- 
bor Organization and the 
place the I.L.0. should 
occupy under the United 
Nations Organization 
will undoubtedly receive 
attention. 

The meeting will last 
about two weeks. 
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ONE are the days — forever 
G we hope —of professional 
strikebreakers, company slug- 
gers, company spies, agents provoc- 
ateurs, company-controlled sheriffs 
and deputies, and all the other ob- 
noxious means of union-busting by 
physical force which were exposed 
by the LaFollette Committee on 
Civil Liberties. 

Trade unions in America are to- 
day recognized by the majority of 
our people as an inherent concomi- 
tant of a free people conducting their 
affairs through a government dedi- 
cated to preserve the freedom of its 
people. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that there is no longer any 
need for trade unions to fight for 
their continued existence. The ene- 
mies of free trade unions are still 
numerous, still powerful and still 
very active. The present nationwide 
drive to render the closed shop il- 
legal is an example of their activity 
and resourcefulness. 

Evidently, the theory is that what 
failed of accomplishment by the 
brutal methods of fifteen and twenty 
years ago can now be brought about 
by mandatory legislative controls en- 
acted for the ostensible purpose of 
protecting the public interest and 

achieving industrial tranquillity. 

The latest move in the legislative 
field to restrict the rights of work- 
ers by mandatory government con- 
trol, and thus take the first long 
step in the direction of trade union 
destruction, is the introduction in 


the Senate of the United States of 
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the Hatch - Burton - Ball measure 
known as the federal industrial re- 
lations bill. 

This bill was drawn up by a com- 
mittee composed mainly of corpora- 
tion lawyers and directors under 
the chairmanship of a_ self-styled 
“friend of labor.” All of the mem- 
bers of this committee gave their 
time and services to the work of 
drafting this legislation without 
compensation as “a contribution to 
the public welfare.” The so-called 
out-of-pocket expense involved was 
met by a contribution made by a 
millionaire non-union manufacturer. 

It is significant that, while this 
bill took eighteen months to draft 
and while it is designed to affect 
vitally the lives of America’s work- 
ers, no representative of labor was 
consulted in the long process of 
drafting. 

Whether the legislators who in- 
troduced this bill know it or not, 
the Hatch-Burton-Ball measure is 
a direct attack on the free trade 
union structure which has been built 
up by many years of work and sacri- 
fice on the part of the pioneers of 
our movement and which has been 
instrumental in making the Ameri- 
can worker the best-paid, best-fed 
and best-housed worker on the face 
of the earth. 

If enacted, this bill would make 
it illegal for workers collectively to 
cease working for the private profit 
of others if, in the judgment of the 
administrators of the act, certain 
circumstances and conditions were 
found.to prevail. In other words, 
the bill promulgates by legislative 
action the principle that the God- 
given right of an individual to refuse 
to work under conditions not satis- 
factory to him cannot be collectively 
exercised with others of like mind. 
This is the very essence of slavery. 

Space will not permit a complete 





analysis of this 53-page, 10,000. 
word measure with all its cunning 
legal ramifications in this article, 
I am going to confine myself to an 
appraisal of those sections of the bill 
which, in my opinion, constitute a 
direct attack on labor’s right not to 
work whenever and wherever condi- 
tions of work are not satisfactory 
to it. 

Subsection (e) of Section 3 of 
Title I of the act very cunningly 
provides for the protection of the 
worker’s right to strike. This sub- 
section reads as follows: 

(e) RIGHT TO STRIKE—Except 
as provided in subsection (4d) of this 
section, nothing in this title shall be 
construed so as to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way the 
right to strike. 

Note carefully the word except in 
this subsection (e). Our unions can 
strike any time they want to strike 
except where subsection (d) tells 
them they cannot strike. Well, this 
takes us back to have a look at sub- 
section (d) of Section 3 of Title I. 
This reads as follows: 


(4) MAINTENANCE OF EXIST- 
ING CONDITIONS PENDING 
EXHAUSTION OF _ SETTLE- 
MENT EFFORTS—Whenever there 
arises a controversy within the scope of 
this act it shall be the duty of the em- 
ployers and employes involved therein 
and their agents and representatives, 
pending the exhaustion of all efforts at 
settlement under this title in accord- 
ance with the terms thereof, to make 
no use of any unilateral, arbitrary or 
coercive methods or compulsory proc- 
ess to end the controversy or to ob- 
tain an advantage in its final deter- 
mination, and except by agreement of 
the parties or with the approval of 
the Board, to make no change in the 
conditions out of which the contro- 
versy arose. In case a special fact- 
finding commission is appointed, as 
hereinafter provided, in connection 
with any such controversy, no such 
method or process shall be used and 
no such change in conditions shall be 
made pending the expiration of thirty 
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days after making of its report, as pro- 
vided in Section 7, or pending the mak- 
ing of an award as provided in Sec- 
tion 11. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to require an individual em- 
ploye to render labor or service with- 
out his consent or to make illegal the 
quitting of his labor or service or the 
withdrawal from his place of employ- 
ment; nor shall any court issue any 
process to compel an individual em- 
ploye to render labor or service or to 
remain at his place of employment 
without his consent. 

Note with care, when looking over 
this subsection and its prohibitions 
on unions, the cute way in which it 
stresses the right of an individual to 
quit his job as an individual. This 
will be discussed a little’ further 
along in this article. At this point 
let us see what subsection (d) tells 
the unions of America they cannot 
do. Under this portion of the act, 
once a covered controversy arose 
between a union and an employer, 
the union (1) could not go on 
strike and (2) could not picket un- 
til and unless all the procedures 
for settlement provided in the act 
were utilized and exhausted. The 
question naturally follows as to 
how long this may be. The 
answer is that this period 
may run from sixty to 
ninety days in some cases, 
and forever in others. How- 
ever, the important thing 
about this prohibitive sub- 
section is this: Pending 
settlement, it will be illegal 
for a union to strike or 
picket. What difference does 
it make for how long? If 
under our Constitution it is 
possible for men collectively 
to be compelled by law to 
work against their will for 
even one hour, then this is 
no longer the land of the 
free. If it is legal to compel 
men in private industry to 
work when they do not want 
to work (for any reason 
under the sun) for even one 
day, then it must be legal to 
compel them to work indefi- 
nitely, 

The heart of this meas- 
ure—and we might say the most 
dangerous threat to the future of our 
free trade union structure—is to be 
found in Section 11. This section 
has to do with the establishment of 
a system of compuisory arbitration. 
Organized labor has fought compul- 
sory arbitration during all its long 
years of existence. Here is how it is 
to work: Under subsection (a) of 
Section 11 the Board, when it has 
determined that a special fact-find- 
ing commission is desirable “to 
protect the public interest” in a 
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controversy, must also investigate 
(but without holding hearings) 
and announce publicly as_ to 
whether it is necessary to require 
the parties to the controversy to 
submit to a compulsory settlement. 

In the case a threatened inter- 
ruption in a public utility, or in the 
supply of milk, essential fuels or in 
any other supply or service im- 
portant to the community, the 
Board must find that a compulsory 
settlement is required, and in cases 
of an interruption in the supply of 
any commodity or service which 
might inflict “a severe hardship 
* * * on a substantial number of per- 
sons” the Board may so require. 

If no settlement is had or arbi- 
tration agreed on by the parties 
after the Board has found that a 
compulsory settlement is required, 
the Board is then directed in sub- 
section (b) of Section 11 to estab- 
lish its fact-finding commission as 
a board of compulsory arbitration. 
The award of this Board is then 
made binding on all parties by sub- 
section (d) of Section 11 for a nor- 
mal period of one year or, if the 


The day labor’s right to strike is curtailed, fascism will be here. 
Freedom to fight against injustice is a fundamental of democracy 


Board so decides, for as long as two 
years. 

Well, what does all this add up 
to? It means that labor goes to 
the bargaining table with the moguls 
of high finance who control the pub- 
lic utility, coal, oil, milk and other 
fields of activity in which public 
health is involved minus the one 
important weapon that free labor has 
always had in dealing with employ- 
ers—the right to strike. 

Can you imagine the Wall Street- 
ers who control these fields lending 


a constructive ear to the legitimate 
demands of their employes when 
they know in advance that the em- 
ployes are prohibited by law from 
picketing or going on strike? 

In actual practice this would 
mean that in these fields or in any 
other field that the Board might 
decree under the broad discretion 
granted it under the act, collective 
bargaining would be dead- and 
buried. In its place we would have 
a type of government control that 
would be almost indistinguishable 
from that which prevailed under the 
fascism we have been fighting dur- 
ing the present war. There can be 
no compromise with this sort of 
control by those who believe in a 
free society for free men. History— 
yes, very recent history — teaches 
us, if we possess any capacity what- 
soever to learn anything from his- 
tory, that the assumption of control 
by government over the lives and 
welfare of workingmen is swiftly 
followed by the imposition of simi- 
lar controls over all institutions of 
men and women who would be free. 
This must not happen here. 








No nation dedicated to liberty, 
justice and freedom can afford even 
a little bit of slavery. 


Now let us go back for a moment 
to the last portion of subsection (e) 
of Section 3 of Title I, which pur- 
ports to protect the right of an in- 
dividual to quit his job. This por- 
tion of the bill renders lip service 
to the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
which prohibits slavery. The indi- 
vidual can individually quit his or 
her job without incurring any pen- 
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alty or committing any crime. But 
if that individual decides to quit his 
job as a union member along with 
all other members of the union 
when a controversy arises which is 
covered by this act, then that indi- 
vidual, along with all his fellows, is 
guilty of violating the law and must 
face the consequences. 

This whole business is reminis- 
cent of the vicious union-busting 
conspiracy doctrine, which labor had 
to battle through the courts for 
many, many years before it was suc- 
cessfully eliminated as a menace to 
trade union freedom of action. The 
infamous Danbury Hatters case and 
the Bedford Stone Company case 
were shining examples of the ap- 
plication of the conspiracy doctrine, 
under which the individual could 
quit his employment but would have 
to face conspiracy charges if some- 
one else happened to quit with him. 

Cases such as those were common 
in the notorious era of government- 
by-injunction. The abuses became 
so widespread that Congress 
was obliged to pass the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. A fundamental prin- 
ciple of that law is that all acts 
which are lawful when performed by 
a single worker are also lawful when 
performed by a group of workers. 
Precisely, the section reads as fol- 
lows: 

“No court of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to issue a 
restraining order or temporary or 
permanent injunction upon the 
grourd that any of the persons par- 
ticipating or interested in a labor 
dispute constitute or are engaged 
in an unlawful combination or con- 
spiracy because of the doing 
in concert of the acts enu- 
merated in Section 4 of this 
act.” 

The very basis upon 
which the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act is founded 
wotild be. abolished under 
the proposed legislation. 

Under the Hatch-Burton- 

3all measure workers are 
free to agree collectively to 
do anything they desire 
except to quit their work. 
They can collectively agree 
to continue to work pending 
arbitration. They can col- 
lectively agree to give their 
services to the employer for 
wages mutually agreed to. 
They can collectively agree 
on a procedure to dispose of 
grievances without resort- 
ing to a work stoppage. 
Yes, they can collectively do 
anything designed to keep 
the industry and profits 
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moving along. But if they collec- 
tively agree that they are dissatisfied 
with the conditions of work offered, 
and thereupon collectively quit work, 
they become lawbreakers and liable 
to punishment as lawbreakers., 

We are not speaking about the 
right to strike in wartime, which 
necessarily must be surrendered in 
such an emergency, as it has been. 
We are speaking about peacetime. 
In time of peace, it must be remem- 
bered that the strike is, in the last 
analysis, labor’s principal—and cer- 
tainly its most effective—weapon in 
combating intolerable working con- 
ditions and employer injustices. It is 
only through the use of this weapon, 
which is at once a protest and a prac- 
tical means of achieving economic 
justice, that the American worker 
has been able to achieve the vast 
gains that have been achieved dur- 
ing the past century. 

The right to strike is as sacred 
to organized labor as the right to 
make profits is to the industrialist, 
and for considerably more humane 
reasons. Without this right, labor 
is helpless, and organization a farce. 
Yet it is the object of the sponsors 
of the Hatch - Burton - Ball bill to 
place in the hands of a government 
board the determinaton of when the 
right to strike can or cannot be ex- 
ercised in respect to matters as vital 
to the workers’ welfare as the pay 
he is to receive, the hours he is to 
work and the conditions - under 
which he is obliged to work. 

As before stated, this article does 
not purport to analyze the entire bill. 
Title II of the bill sets forth eleven 
unfair practices applicable to em- 





ployes and labor organizations as 
well as to employers, and includes 
therein a prohibition of closed-shop 
agreements except under conditions 
almost impossible to meet. It would 
take several articles to discuss the 
subtle and devious methods whereby 
the right of labor to protect its jp. 
terests is hamstrung. The restric. 
tions upon the right to strike cop. 
tained in Title I and already dis. 
cussed are a fair indication of the 
vicious anti-labor nature of this 
proposed law. 

Labor has wholeheartedly ae. 
cepted a certain amount of govern- 
ment control and regulation during 
wartime as a contribution to the 
common cause of all. Wage rates 
have been frozen at an inadequate 
level in the face of ever-mounting 
living costs and despite the fact that 
the individual production per worker 
has risen constantly during the war, 
Thus, we find labor laying aside its 
age-old principle of compensation 
for production as a further contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Despite em- 
ployer provocations, despite long, 
exasperating delays by the War La- 
bor Board in disposing of cases be- 
fore it, and despite the unjust freez- 
ing of wage rates by executive order, 
labor has maintained its no-strike 
pledge. 

Yet during all this time when the 
country has been engaged in the 
most destructive war in history, we 
find labor’s enemies striving, by 
every means at their disposal, to 
hamstring workers’ organizations by 
restrictive legislation. Laws calling 
for rigid union regulation and elim- 
ination of the closed shop have been 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Out in front for labor’s enemies are Senator Ball and Lawyer Richberg 
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Revival of Free Unions Has Barely Begun 
By LIEUT. COL. DAVID A. MORSE 


Of U.S. Control Council, Manpower Division 


once the stronghold of a 
great, free trade union move- 
ment, today amidst her devastation 
she manifests only faint interest in 
a reorganization of this movement. 
The average German soldier de- 
sires to return to his home and be re- 
united with his family. The war 
production worker who did not get 
to the front is still somewhat dazed 
at the havoc that surrounds him.... 
Yet occasionally there are signs 
that a trade union movement would 
be welcome in Germany. 

Right now, as a member of a de- 
feated nation suffering great ills and 
widespread destruction, the German 
worker wants to restore his home, 
rebuild the town he lives in, help 
provide for the wants of his family 
and his local community. All other 
interests are subordinate to his im- 
mediate concern about where he and 
his family will live, how they can 
eat, how they will keep warm this 
winter. 

Yet sometimes a committee of two 
or three German workers will come 
to an American labor officer of the 
military government and say: 

“We would like to know if we are 
permitted to organize a_ trade 
union.” 

Sometimes one of them wiil even 
ask : 

“Is there any chance of getting 
back the money we put into our 
own trade union which the Nazi 
Labor Front took from us?” 

As soon as it moved into Ger- 
many, the AMG began to take spe- 
cific, studied action to denazify the 
deeply infiltrated German Labor 
Front and purge it of the elements 
which had so completely stifled all 
free trade unionism in Germany 
subsequent to the fall of the Weimar 
republic. 

The work of dissolving the Ger- 
man Labor Front is vast, intricate, 
subterranean, slow-moving — but 
thoroughgoing. It is a question of 
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A once the Germany was 


finding the physical properties, clos- 
ing them, evaluating all records for 
intelligence purposes, investigating 
all personnel connected with the 
organization, to insure apprehend- 
ing of war criminals and active 
Nazis—and to destroy all vestiges of 
insidious Labor Front practices. 

Once the German trade union 
movement was the oldest, most ad- 
vanced in social legislation in the 
world. Its workmen’s compensation 
laws, its social insurance system 
against sickness and unemployment 
were pioneer achievements in the 
field of labor. But, while apparently 
large and strong, it was deeply 
grounded in politics. There was a 
Socialist trade union, a Democratic 
trade union, a Liberal trade union, 
a Communist trade union, and so 
forth, presenting an economic and 
political front so disunited and 
loosely woven that it broke ground 
for the Nazi forces then at work in 
the country, making it easy for them 
to play one group against another, 
weakening all of them. 


Unions Illegal Under Nazis 


When the Nazis did take over, 
they wiped out the trade union 
movement completely, making its 
very existence illegal. They com- 
pelled all workers to join the Ger- 
man Labor Front, forcing them to 
submit to its political principles— 
for the German Labor Front was a 
political and business agency of the 
Nazi party. The German Labor 
Front made the workers pay union 
fees, even while it appropriated all 
funds the workers’ free unions had 
deposited in their own German 
Labor Bank. Then the German 
Labor Bank, under Nazi domina- 
tion, took over the control of many 
German industries, becoming the 
third largest bank in Germany. 

The German Labor Front took 
possession of labor periodicals, trade 
union buildings, union-owned recre- 
ation camps, hotels and hospitals. 


It seized all cooperatives, formerly 
free units of the German trade 
union movement. It became a vast 
commercial enterprise, starting from 
Germany and Austria, spreading 
over France, Belgium and Holland 
after their occupation. . 

Needless to say, the AMG’s job 
of taking over the central, regional 
and local offices of these vast busi- 
ness holdings was a tremendous one. 
Our firm conviction, however, was 
that the liquidation of the German 
Labor Front was fundamental for 
the building of a democratic Ger- 
many, and that one of the most 
potent instruments for achieving 
that purpose is a free trade union 
movement. 

Meanwhile, there has been no 
spontaneous reassertion of a trade 
union movement in Germany. For- 
mer trade union leaders of pre-Nazi 
days are either extremely old or 
dead, or so feeble from long im- 
prisonment in concentration camps 
that they need physical rehabilita- 
tion before they can serve again as 
leaders. The young people, on the 
other hand, are so deeply indoc- 
trinated with the Nazi philosophy 
against freedom that the prospect 
that leaders will develop from their 
ranks is doubtful. 

Yet those few German people 
who have expressed an interest in 
the reopening of free trade unions 
have stated emphatically that they 
want the country entirely rid of the 
whole Nazi system. They also 
want to eliminate German militar- 
ism. They want to participate in 
the affairs of their government, tak- 
ing part in the country’s economic 
and political reconstruction. They 
want no former Nazis to be union 
officials, though they will permit 
persons to join who, because of the 
need to work to live, were forced to 
become Nazi members in name only. 

In encouraging the development 
of these free trade unions, the pres- 
ent policy in the American zone of 
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military government is to give 
workers the right of self-organiza- 
tion, subject to military govern- 
ment supervision. This supervision 
is designed to insure that Nazis 
don’t take control once again or use 
the unions as a disguise for Nazi 
practices. To afford the workers an 
opportunity for such freedom, the 
military government must keep 
constant vigil against Nazi incur- 
sions, until the people are strong 
enough in the development of free- 
dom of thought and action to be 
able to resist the Nazi forces for 
themselves. 

While the right of self-organiza- 
tion has been granted, it will be lim- 
ited in the early stages to plants, 
companies or enterprises already 
operating or soon to be reopened for 
operation. Workers will be per- 
mitted to select their representatives 
from within these enterprises by 
secret ballot. 

The work opening at the moment 
is primarily in the building trades 
where the demand is great for skilled 
. and semi-skilled workers to repair 
the almost indescribable damage to 
homes and buildings. The housing 
problem is of primary concern in 
- Germany, as is the great shortage of 
food. 

The initiative for organization 
must come from the workers. The 


AMG does not “organize” unions ; 
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Post-Nazi burgomeister appointed by our military government 
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its policy is to remove any barriers 
that would prevent the organization 
of free labor groups, but it leaves it 
up to the German workers them- 
selves as to whether or not such 
organizations shall be formed at this 
time. 

The Manpower Division of the 
U.S. control council, under its di- 
rector, Brigadier General Frank J. 
McSherry, is now channeling labor 
into industry as rapidly as it can, 
giving priority to mines, railroads, 
utilities and farming. Its sources of 
labor are German soldiers, demobi- 
lized from the Wehrmacht; former 
workers in war industries no longer 
allowed to be operated; and Ger- 
man prisoners of war released to 
rehabilitate their country—by order 
of General Eisenhower. 

All these workers are reassigned 
through German employment agen- 
cies, reopened under AMG super- 
vision, with anti-Nazis in charge— 
after Nazi former supervisors have 
been discharged or held for ques- 
tioning or imprisonment, according 
to the degree or nature of their 
activity. 

Returning soldiers, prisoners of 
war and former war workers are in- 
structed to report to their local em- 
ployment agencies. These agencies, 
working with the labor officer of the 
U.S. military government in their 
locality, allocate workers on the 














makes his daily report to AMG officer 





basis of priority, sending the miners, 
construction . workers, transporta- 
tion workers, farmers, etc., to the lo- 
calities where the need is greatest. 

Transportation agencies are be- 
ing allowed to rebuild since railroad 
workers of all kinds are urgent for 
the reconstruction and operation of 
all transportation systems, so com- 
pletely disrupted through bombing. 
There are a few horse-drawn carts 
left, some trucks and automobiles, 
but these have, in the main, been 
requisitioned by the military gov- 
ernment for the use of German 
civilian authorities to enable them 
to bring in food and other items 
essential for the life of the com- 
munity. 

The largest single problem of Eu- 
rope is the shortage of coal. It is 
critical not only for the minimum 
needs of the German people but also 
because it must be distributed from 
Germany to all European countries 
facing a severe winter without any 
prospect of fuel. 

The labor problem in the coal 
mines is difficult for Americans to 
envisage. During the war years 
coal was mined by slave labor 
brought to Germany from Poland, 
France and eastern Europe. This 
released German miners to work in 
war production plants, compensat- 
ing for the scarcity of labor there 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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UNION may legally deny 
A membership to employes of an 
employer held to be unfair to 
the union, and the fact that the em- 
ployer is put out of business as a 
result of the union’s stand does not 
constitute a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. This was the opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
a recent case involving an affiliate of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in Philadelphia. 
3efore proceeding to discuss the 
facts and the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, it may bewell to point out 
that many state courts have held 
that a union is the sole judge of the 
qualifications of its members and 
may admit or reject an applicant 


| without being obliged to assign its 


reasons therefor. But in none of 
these cases were the anti-trust laws 
involved. 

In the present case the company, 
Hunt’s Motor Freight and Food 
Products Transport, asserted that 
the acts and conduct of the union 
resulted in putting it out of business, 
thus reducing competition between 
interstate carriers by eliminating 
Hunt’s fromthe field. The company 
claimed that such conduct on the 
part of the union constituted a con- 
spiracy in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. 

Through this unique approach the 
company sought to compel the union 
to accept into membership its em- 
ployes, and thereby make of the 
company a union concern, so that it 
could contract with other union- 
minded concerns for transporting 
commodities. 

The facts are that in 1937 the 
Teamsters called a strike of the 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 
A. F. of L. General Counsel 


truckers and haulers of A. & P. for 
the purpose of enforcing a union 
shop. Hunt’s refused to unionize 
and attempted to operate during the 
strike. A union man was killed. One 
of the Hunts was tried for the homi- 
cde and acquitted. Thereafter, 
A. & P. and the union entered into a 
union-shop agreement and all the 
contract haulers for A. & P. were 
notified that their employes would 
have to join the union. The union, 
however, refused to negotiate with 
the Hunt company and refused to 
admit any of its employes into mem- 
bership. As a result of the union’s 
refusal to negotiate with Hunt’s, 
A. & P. canceled its. contract with 
the company. 


Union Was Unrelenting 


Hunt’s then obtained a hauling 
contract with another concern, and 
again the union, through a union- 
shop contract, caused the company 
to lose the contract. - Thereafter, 
Hunt’s Motor Freight was unable to 
obtain any further hauling contracts 
because of the Teamsters’ contracts 
with the concerns for whom hauling 
was done. Hunt’s was forced out of 
business. 

The company brought suit. It 
asked for an injunction against the 
union and for treble damages, con- 
tending that the union had violate 
the anti-trust laws in destroying its 
business by refusing to accept its 
employes into union membership 
and by refusing to permit any of 
the concerns with which the union 
had contracts to deal with Hunt’s. 
The lower court held that the con- 
duct of the union was not in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law, 





MR. PADWAY 


and this holding was sustained on 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The construction of the law by 
Justice Black is most significant. 
He said: 

“The ‘destruction’ of petitioner’s 
business resulted from the fact that 
the union members, acting in con- 
cert, refused to accept employment 
with the petitioner and refused to 
admit to their association anyone 
who worked for petitioner. The 
petitioner’s loss of business is there- 
fore analogous to the case of a man- 
ufacturer selling goods in interstate 
commerce who fails in business be- 
cause union members refuse to work 
for him. Had a group of petitioner’s 
business competitors conspired and 
combined to suppress petitioner’s 
business by refusing to sell goods 
and services to it, such a combination 
would have violated the Sherman 
Act. * * * A labor union which 
aided and abetted such a group 
would have been equally guilty. 
* * * The only combination here, 
however, was one of workers alone 
and what they refused to sell peti- 
tioner was their labor. 

“Tt is not a violation of the Sher- 
man Act for laborers in combination 
to refuse to work. They can sell or 
not sell their labor as they please, 
and upon such terms and conditions 
as they choose, without infringing 
the anti-trust laws. A worker is 
privileged under Congressional en- 
actments, acting either alone or in 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Workers, employers and governments take part in International Labor Organizatien deliberations 









THE LL. MUST LIVE 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


every international organization which has sur- 

vived this war and which goes on to the future 
generation. We shall need them. Great wiil be the 
problems. One thing you get in the International 
Labor Organization which you get nowhere else is 
people drawn from the workshop, the field and the 
factory, employers and workpeople alike, sitting in 
open and common assembly discussing international 
difficulties with the eyes of the press of the world 
turned on them. I somehow feel that that may be the 
road towards an international parliament in the wider 
field. Whenever men and women can meet, with the 
same problem affecting in the same ways the coun- 
tries from which they come, applying their energies 
to find some solution, I think that institution is worth 
preserving and worth developing.” 


7 IS the duty of this generation to hold on to 


Those words were addressed to the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organization in London 
on January 25, 1945, by a man who had struggled his 
way from an impoverished childhood up to the respon- 
sibility of mobilizing and allocating the entire popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom in the all-out struggle of 
Britons to preserve their freedom. They take on espe- 
cial significance at this time now that the dynamic and 
courageous trade unionist who uttered them, Ernest 
Bevin, has become Britain’s Foreign Secretary. 

Bevin declared in the same speech that in the new 
organization of the United Nations the International 
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Labor Organization should be placed “in a position in 
relation to the highest authority equal to that of any 
other branch of the organization.” 

“That is.to say,” he explained, “it must not be put 
in a subordinate position to the Economic and Social 
Council, but rather work on parallel lines, so that the 
views of industry, together with the economic reper- 
cussions of any proposals, may be considered by the 
world organization together and on equal terms.” 

Clement Attlee, the new Prime Minister, has taken 
a similar position. In an address in London in Febrt- 
ary he pointed repeatedly to the International Labor 
Organization as an agency through which trade union 
centers throughout the world should seek advancement 
of labor standards. 

The democratic trade union leaders of other lands 
have long prized the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Jouhaux of France, Mertens of Belgium, Caba- 
llero of Spain, Hallsworth of England, Andersson of 
Sweden and many others have played an important 
part in its work. 

Samuel Gompers was one of the chief engineers in 
the design and construction of the I.L.O. President 
William Green, who accompanied Gompers to Ver- 
sailles, led in securing support for the United States’ 
entry into the I.L.O. in 1934. President Green, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany and Vice-President Woll repre- 
sented the American Federation of Tabor at the Phila- 
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jelphia Conference in 1944 when it was solemnly 
declared : 


(a) Labor is not a commodity. 

(b) Freedom of expression and association are essen- 
tial to sustained progress. 

(c) Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to pros- 


perity everywhere. : : ; 

(d) The war against want requires to be carried on 
with unrelenting vigor within each nation, and by con- 
tinuous and concerted effort in which the representa- 
tives of workers and employers, enjoying equal status 
with those of governments, join with them in free dis- 
eussion and democratic decision with a view to the 
promotion of the common welfare. 

One of the major proposals presented by President 
Green on behalf of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at San Francisco on May 2 
called for the definite inclusion of the I.L.O. as an agent 
of the United Nations Organization. Mr. Green urged 
a continuance of and an expansion of the I.L.O. with 
an adaptation of its constitution to adjust to the new 
framework of the new organization, “without subordi- 
nating its freedom of action and 
without minimizing its authority.” 
The American Federation of Labor 
further urged that the Declaration 
of Philadelphia should be substi- 
tuted for the present preamble to the 
|.L.O. constitution. 

The United States delegation did 
not attempt to carry out this rec- 
mmendation. On the other hand, 
Clement Attlee’s associates tried 
hard to carry out the proposal ad- 
ranced by Ernest Bevin in London, 
which so closely paralleled the posi- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. Nearly a score of other 
countries showed their support, but 
the proposal failed when opposition 
was expressed by the U.S. delega- 
tion on technical grounds while the 
U.S.S.R. objected very strenuously. 
China and France supported the 
technical objections against singling 
out one international organization 
for specific mention within the 
Charter, even though the unique 
character and accomplishments of 
the I.L.O. were adequate reason for 
such exceptional treatment. 

Frequent assurances were voiced 
by all major delegations except that 
of the U.S.S.R. that the respective 
governments would support the as- 
sociation of the I.L.O. with the 
United Nations on suitable terms. 
The test will soon be made as to 
whether those assurances were 
wholehearted and sincere. 

We believe and hope they will be 
carried out. The appointments of 
Justice Byrnes as Secretary of State 
and Judge Schwellenbach as Secre- 
tary of Labor are certain to bring a 
more realistic leadership and a har- 
monious teamwork into the two De- 
partments primarily responsible for 
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U.S. relationships with the I.L.O. It is not likely that 
the I.L.O. will continue to be the closely held project of 
a small group in one Department and the cause of 
annoyance to the academic pattern-makers in the other. 

British support in the Foreign Office will undoubt- 
edly become positive and dynamic as the erstwhile 
Minister of Labor puts his work-hardened, experi- 
enced, trained hands to the wheel in the Foreign Office. 
And French support is likely to become more forth- 
right with the return of Leon Jouhaux to the leader- 
ship of the C.G.T. 

Russia's attitude is one on which I am in no position 
to speak with authority. However, I now can reveal 
that in December, 1943, the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. voted to extend an invitation to the U.S.S.R. 
to participate as a member of the I.L.O. The vote was 
unanimous. No formal reply has ever been received. 
I hope Soviet Russia will return to the I.L.O. 1 believe 
it an ideal forum for the exchange of experiences and 


rm Gur Friends 
Now Rule 


Britain 


THE BALLOTS of a free people 
have swept the Labor party into 
power in Great Britain. Clement 
Attlee, shown above with Presi- 
dent Green in a picture made 
during Attlee’s 1941 visit to the 
United States, is the new man of 
the hour. And at the Foreign 
Office burly, practical Ernie 
Bevin (left), veteran union 
leader, is in the chair formerly 
occupied by the suave Anthony 
Eden. Both Attlee and Bevin are 
well known to the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor. 











ideas, Admittedly, the tripartite character of the I.L.O. 
is designed to meet the needs of democratic nations 
where workers and employers have separate organiza- 
tions and interests in the development of private initia- 
tive; however, the I.L.O. constitution permits the 
designation by the government of representatives of 
employers and workers where independent organiza- 
tions of each do not exist. 

The very faint thread of connection with the League 
of Nations from which the U.S.S.R. was severed fol- 
lowing its invasion of. Finland probably has caused an 
emotional complex against the I.L.0. Whereas the 
United States joined the I.L.O. alone, expressly avoid- 
ing relationship with ‘the League, the U.S.S.R.’s entry 
into the I.L.O. occurred as a by-product of its entry 
into the League of Nations. Hence, while I.L.O. 
autonomy is so great that the U.S.S.R. could have 
continued participation in it after leaving the League, 
there was undoubtedly a general anti-Geneva attitude 
in Russia which made the distinction between the 
League and the I.L.O. difficult for Soviet eyes to 
recognize. 

The I.L.O. can operate without U.S.S.R. member- 
ship. It will be less effective if it does not enjoy the 
active participation of all industrial nations. However, 
if the U.S.S.R. prefers to confine its participation in 
international agencies in the labor field to non-govern- 
mental agencies such as the projected World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, it would appear to hold consid- 
erable significance. 

The structure of the proposed World Federation 
would permit its use as an international agency of infil- 
tration, propaganda and manipulation of domestic trade 
union centers for selected objectives. The proposed 
constitution is eloquent evidence of that possibility. 


—_—— 





The I.L.O. is not a revolutionary agency. It is, 
vehicle for social progress toward economic justice and 
betterment of working conditions throughout th 
world. It is not dramatic, but it is very substantial, 

I believe the recent decisions to establish industrig 
committees in seven major industries for tripartite 
study of both reconversion and long-range problem; 
points the way to a new period of outstanding social 
progress by the I.L.O. These committees, ardently 
championed by Ernest Bevin and the British trade 
unions, will afford opportunity for labor and industry 
to work out social and economic problems with such 
government assistance as they may wish to obtain— 
internationally or nationally. 

This new development by the I.L.O. opens the way 
for creative accomplishment by the international trade 
secretariats to overcome the artificial econornic barriers 
of selfish nationalism. The International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, for example, has long proved a 
foremost factor in the I.L.O. Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion. The I.L.O. has spearheaded the way toward a 
re-evaluation of maritime and labor standards through 
a preliminary Technical Conference in November and 
a special Maritime Conference of the I.L.O. in 1946, 

Out of these maritime discussions has come a pro- 
posal which may enable the I.L.O. to meet the needs of 
today with the speed of today. The present I.L.0, 
basis for achieving improvement of labor standards is 
through the basic factual, technical studies and tri- 
partite discussion and development of conventions, 
which thereupon must be transmitted to governments 
for ratification and any necessary implementation. It 
takes time. It is steady, but very slow. It leaves the 
effectuation of tripartite deliberation too much in gov- 
ernmental hands. (Continued on Page 35) 








This building in Geneva was headquarters of the International Labor Organization before the war 
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Seems We Were 


hi GH T 
All Along 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


T LONG last a representative 
A of the federal government has 
admitted publicly that the 
wage-freeze policy of the War La- 
bor Board is jeopardizing the well- 
being of the American wage-earner. 
For well over a year the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has been 
trying to find someone in the fed- 
eral government to recognize the 
dangers inherent in a rigid policy of 
wage regulation. The public mem- 
bers of the National War Labor 
Board, the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion and 
the President himself were all shown 
the inequity and the economic un- 
soundness of frozen wage rates. 
Delays, confusion, artful specula- 
tions and spurious statistical com- 
pilations were the only results. No 
representative of government chose 
to grapple with the facts—each was 
satisfied to evade them. 

But on July 1, Fred M. Vinson 
—then director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion — published 
a report* to the President, the 
Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives which admitted the soundness 
and the equity of the position taken 
over a year ago by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

An example of Mr. Vinson’s re- 
cently acquired insight to the de- 
ficiencies of the wage stabilization 
program is to be found in the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“In some industries the wartime 
increases in wage rates have not kept 
pace with the cost of living, and 
consumption standards have been 
maintained by higher take-home pay 
due to overtime and other factors. 


—_——_. 


*“The Road to Tokyo and Beyond.” All 
Statements by Vinson are from this report. 
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But now, as overtime declines, the 
standard of living of such workers 
will fall below prewar, and possibly 
to hardship leveis. 

“This would not be in the public 
interest. We have asked workers 
voluntarily to give up the right to 
strike. We cannot afford to have 
interruptions of war production. 
But the no-strike pledge implies an 
obligation on our part to protect the 
worker’s standard of living. There- 
fore we must be prepared to make 
some upward adjustments to com- 
pensate for severe declines in take- 
home pay.” 

This forthright sfatement that 
continuation of the existing wage 
controls will conceivably mean re- 
duction of the standard of living for 
American workers to hardship levels 
is admirable; but it is neither spec- 
tacular nor newsworthy. Mr. Vin- 
son’s conclusions have long been 
common knowledge. Precisely how 
tardy they are was suggested by 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
when he summarized the position of 
the American Federation of Labor 
last April. Writing in the Fepera- 
TIONIST at that time, Mr. Meany 
said : 

“Hourly rates of pay are still at 
the level called for by May, 1942, 
living costs. More than a year ago 
the American Federation of Labor 
petitioned the War Labor Board to 
recognize this fact and act accord- 
ingly. The Board hemmed and 
hawed and stalled until three weeks 
ago when the public members made 
public a report that while the cost 
of living has gone up 30 per cent 
since the war, adjusted hourly rates 
of pay had gone up 30 per cent, too. 


“The joker in that report is the 
little word ‘adjusted.’ The origi- 


nal standard of the Little Steel for- 
mula was straight-time hourly rates 
of pay. In order to avoid relaxing 
the formula, the public members 
‘adjusted’ the standard. That change 
in the measuring rod constituted 
deception and injustice of the worst 
kind. 


“Unless that injustice is imme- 
diately corrected, the status of Amer- 
ican workers will grow progres- 
sively more unbearable in the months 
to come. Unrest and dissatisfaction 
will mount. But the full disastrous 
consequences to our entire country 
will not be felt until the war ends. 
Then the effect of restricting the 
purchasing power of the great mass- 
es of wage-earners will hit industry 
hard and hit the farmers just as 
severely. When industry and agri- 
culture lose their present big cus- 
tomer—the government—and then 
have to depend upon customers with 
empty pockets, a dangerous de- 
pression is bound to result.” 

Consideration of these two state- 
ments indicates that the essential 
difference between the two positions 
is one of time. Mr. Vinson sub- 
scribes to the hypothesis that up to 
several weeks ago take-home pay 
in the pay envelopes of wage-earn- 
ers was so large that it was unneces- 
sary to correct basic wage rates, 
even though those rates were un- 
justly frozen by the Little Steel 
formula. He believes that rates 
should be adjusted equitably only 
when take-home pay evaporates. 
Since take-home pay is now disap- 
pearing rapidly, Mr. Vinson is 
willing to admit publicly the need 
for upward adjustments in wage 
rates. 


Simple Formula for Depression 


Secretary Meany, on the other 
hand, has long contended before the 
War Labor Board and elsewhere 
that an inequitably low wage struc- 
ture spelled misery now for workers 
and depression in the future for the 
country. 

Since substantial increases in 
take-home pay have come to rela- 
‘ively few workers—principally those 
on incentive piece rates—most wage- 
earners have been continuously 
squeezed between rising costs of 
living and frozen wages during this 
war. As a consequence, representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor petitioned the War Labor 
Board and the President to adjust 
basic wage rates by an upward re- 
vision of the Little Steel formula as 
early as 1943, so that wage-earners 
could meet wartime costs of living 
and possess a basic hourly wage 
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structure with which to enter the 
reconversion period. The manifold 
increases in profits-before-taxes of 
both large and small employers are 
proof enough that upward revision 
of basic wage rates is economically 
feasible without upward adjust- 
ments in prices. 

Had the national wage policy been 
revised over a year ago, it would 
now be unnecessary for Mr. Vin- 
son to indicate the immediate pros- 
pect of insufficient purchasing 
power. Even at this late date there 
is some doubt whether the basic 
wage structure will now be altered; 
meanwhile, unemployment and un- 
certainty grow by leaps and bounds. 

In another part of his report Mr. 
Vinson adapts Gresham’s Law to 
the behavior of low-priced merchan- 
dise under price control. This dip- 
ping into academic terminology, 
however, in no way comouflages the 
fact that this “discovery’’ was made 
public by Mr. Vinson at least one 
year and a half after the labor mem- 
bers of the National War Labor 
Board had demonstrated the same 
fact in simpler language. Mr. Vin- 
son stated in July, 1945: 

“Under price control, dear goods 
tend to drive out cheap goods, and 
it is hard to get production of 
low-priced, low-profit merchandise. 
This has applied particularly to tex- 
tiles.” 


But in January, 1944, the Meany- 
Thomas report on the cost of living 
contained the following language: 

“So critical has the shortage of 
low-priced goods become that the 
government is now taking belated 
steps to encourage their production. 
But whatever happens in the pic- 
ture, the fact remains that low-end 
lines have virtually disappeared in 
the past two years.” 

Not much imagination is needed 
to sense what this disappearance 
meant to the 45 per cent of wage- 
earners’ families who were earning 
less than 70 cents per hour in 1944. 

Perhaps this long overdue public 
admission of a hidden rise 


will result in some unemployment 
and fewer hours of work per week. 
This means that wage-earner in- 
come will decline and raises an acute 
problem of - national economic 
policy.” 

This finding is still pertinent, al- 
though it does not come as a shock 
to American working men and 
women ; they knew it some time ago. 
In October, 1944, the FEDERATION- 
IsT printed the following : 

“Labor has no illusions as to what 
is going to happen when our war in- 
dustries are demobilized—when in- 
stead of workers being told each day 
to produce more and more for vic- 
tory, they are told that the plant is 
shutting down. We have no illu- 
sions as to what is then going to 
happen in regard to _ overtime, 
bonuses, pay incentives and such 
things as that. We know that these 
things will go out the window. 

“It must be obvious that this will 
mean that those who are fortunate 
enough not to be laid off at that 
time are going to be paid on the 
basis of the present inadequate 
hourly wage scale for a 40-hour 
week.” 

Long months ago organized labor 
was aware that reconversion would 
bring with it unemployment and 
decreased purchasing power. But 
these facts were not transformed 
into “an acute problem of national 
economic policy” for the general 
public by officials of the government 
responsible for wage policy until 
July, 1945. Perhaps the doubling 
of unemployment in a period of 
thirty days convinced these of- 
ficials more effectively than the pre- 
dictions made by American Federa- 
tion of Labor members of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

The similarity between the posi- 
tion of Mr. Vinson—as Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
—and that of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is best demonstrated 
in the following statements. On 
July 1, Mr. Vinson said: 

“We must look ahead * * * toa 





destination beyond victory, to the 
kind of America in which the yic. 
torious members of the arma 
forces, together with all citizens, may 
enjoy the fruits of their bitterly. 
fought, hard-won victory.” 

In September, 1944, Secretary. 
Treasurer Meany stated: 

“There is one thing that this war 
has made obvious to all of us, and 
that is that there is no sound reason 
for suffering and misery in days of 
peace, that there is no sound reason 
for mass unemployment, that there 
is no sound reason for want. For 
during these years of war we have 
seen that we can turn the wheels of 
our industrial machine at top speed 
and, in so doing, make jobs for all, 
This we have done for the purposes 
of war. This we must also do, 
when victory has been achieved, for 
the constructive purposes of peace,” 

Mr. Meany went on to say: 

“This has been the best country 
in all the world. Let us, in the 
postwar period, make it better yet. 
Let us make it a country in which 
every wage-earner has a full oppor- 
tunity to build a happy and secure 
life for himself and his family. Then 
indeed will we be an example to 
all the world.” 

The objectives of America in the 
postwar period described above ac- 
centuate the simple fact that con- 
structive criticism is a prerequisite 
to national well-being. In the past 
there has been a tendency on the 
part of some Americans to ignore 
the efforts of the organized workers 
of this nation to shoulder their 
share of the responsibility by par- 
ticipating actively in discussions of 
national economic policy. The role 
played by the American Federation 
of Labor in the examination of the 
current national wage policy should 
be proof sufficient that the organized 
workers of America have earned 
the right to be regarded as protectors 
of America’s well-being. No single 
group in America can ascribe to it- 
self the role of being the sole pro- 
tector of the public interest. 





in the cost of living will now 
obtain recognition for the 
assertion of labor that an 
upward revision of wage 
rates during the war is jus- 
tifiable. Unfortunately there 
remains room for doubt that 
the wage policy of the gov- 
ernment will be made real- 
istic even now. 

Mr. Vinson told the 
President, the Senate and 
the House: 

“We are entering a period 
in which munitions cutbacks 





for Victory... 


for Your Own Future... 


KEEP BUYING 
WAR BONDS 
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The Yew 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


Director, A. F. of L. Social Insurance Activities 


of the circumstances calling 

for the introduction of the 
new Wagner - Murray - Dingell 
bill (S. 1050—H.R. 3293) in the 
79th Congress and cited the part 
the American Federation of 
Labor had in preparing it. We 
outlined briefly the major differ- 
ences in construction between this 
bill and the one that was intro- 
duced in 1943, summarized the 
provisions relating to coverage, 
retirement, survivors’ and ex- 
tended disability insurance, and 
noted the special provisions for 
veterans. Continuing the review 
of the major items contained in 
the new bill, we shall take up 
those dealing with public assist- 
ance, unemployment insurance, 
health and the Employment 
Service. 


Distributing the Risks 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill has as its main objective mak- 
ing available to all working peo- 
ple protection against the major 
hazards of economic life by dis- 
tributing the risks through the 
well-established principle of in- 
surance paid for by the insured, 
both by direct contributions and 
through the medium of their gov- 
ernment, It is recognized, how- 
ever, that there are many persons 
in need whom it is not possible to 
cover by the contributory social 
insurance programs. These per- 
sons cannot be neglected by a 
government conscious of its social 
obligations. For their benefit the 
bill incorporates a comprehensive 
public assistance program, which is 
to be administered by the states in 
accordance with certain basic stand- 
ards, 

The program provides federal 
grants to the states, ranging from 
50 to 75 per cent of the total amounts 


ie month we reviewed some 
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[The second of two articles] 





Legislation would be of benefit to 
the health of the average worker 


expended, depending on the state’s 
per capita income. The poorer states 
would be able to receive a larger 
proportion of the funds from the fed- 
eral treasury than the more well-to- 
do states for making cash payments 
to aged persons, dependent children, 
the blind or any other needy per- 





sons. Where so provided in a 
state plan, the funds would also 
be available to provide medical 
services to needy individuals, 
payments for the care of children 
in foster homes and special re- 
habilitation aids. 

Since in all cases at least half 
of the money for the state public 
assistance programs is to come 
from the federal treasury, the bill 
provides that a state, in order to 
participate in the plan, must meet 
certain standards. These relate 
to insuring sound administration 
free from political domination, 
liberal and uniform standards of 
eligibility for recipients and guar- 
antees against discrimination, 
though at the same time granting 
—even insisting upon—wide lati-_ 
tude in meeting individual needs. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Strictly speaking, we do not 
have an unemployment insurance 
system in effect in the United 
States. What we do have is a 
tax measure incorporated in the 
Social Security Act which pro- 
vides encouragement to the indi- 
vidual states to enact unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. As a 
result, we have fifty-one unem- 
ployment compensation programs 
—a separate program for workers 
in each of the forty-eight states, 
the territories and the District of 
Columbia. These laws are so di- 
verse and different in all of their 
major provisions that it can 
hardly be said that they add up 
to a system of unemployment in- 
surance. The coverage provisions, 
the revenue features, the eligibility 
requirements, the amount and dura- 
tion of benefits, the disqualification 
provisions and the administrative 
organization vary for each state and 
territory. 

Only in the deficiencies of these 
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se 


Because of social securit 


laws is there anything like uniform- 
ity. In last month’s article the ir- 
regular and inadequate coverage 
provided under the present state 
laws was described. 


Further exclusions are effected by 
standards of eligibility. In order to 
qualify for benefits, all states require 
a minimum amount of earnings dur- 
ing the preceding period, usually one 
year. In addition, all state laws con- 
tain certain disqualifying conditions. 
During the last several years these 
disqualifying conditions have in- 
creased in their severity, largely due 
to the motive established for dis- 
qualification of a worker provided in 
“experience rating.” The duration 
of each particular disqualification 
varies in each state. In some states 
it operates as a cancellation in part 
or in whole of the benefit rights of 
the claimant. 
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'y the widowed and orphaned no lo 


The weekly benefit amounts pay- 
able in the various states vary froma 
minimum range of $2 to $10 per 
week to a maximum range of $15 
to $28 per week, depending in each 
case on the amount of earnings of 
the individual during the preceding 
period. The number of weeks that 
benefits are payable also varies. 
Under the laws of seventeen states 
any eligible claimant may draw bene- 
fits for a uniform period of weeks. 
In the remaining states the duration 
of benefits varies according to the 
amount of earnings and may reach 
as high as twenty-six weeks. 

The inadequacy of the state un- 
employment insurance programs— 
especially in light of the needs of 
postwar readjustment—is revealed 
in the small benefit payments being 
made. During the first quarter of 
1945 there were two states where 


nger need beg for the crumbs of charity 


the weekly benefits averaged less 
than $10. One of these was in the 
North and one in the South. In 
thirty-three states the benefits aver- 
aged less than $15 per week and in 
only six did they average above $18 
per week. In no state did they aver- 
age as high as $20 per week. Nor 
was the average weekly benefit in 
any single state equal to 50 per cent 
of the average weekly earnings of 
covered employes, whereas 60 per 
cent of previous earnings is the 
usually accepted standard for sound 
unemployment insurance payments. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
proposes to substitute for the present 
hodgepodge of fifty-one separate and 
inadequate state laws a new federal 
unemployment insurance system that 
would pay benefits for as long as a 
worker was unable to find employ- 
ment, up to a maximum of twenty- 
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six weeks—fifty-two weeks if funds 
permitted. Benefits for a single 
worker would be 50 per cent of his 
average weekly wage, with the ex- 
ception that no such benefit would 
be less than $5 nor more than $20 
per week. For workers with de- 
pendents the benefits would range 
from 65 per cent to 80 per cent of 
his average weekly wage, up to a 
maximum benefit of $30 per week. 

Incidentally, this $30 per week 
benefit has received a good deal 
more notice than it actually merits. 
Many newspapers and radio com- 
mentators have implied that, if the 
pill were passed, most unemployed 
workers would be drawing $30 per 
week. This amount is a maximum; 
it would be paid only to those work- 
ers who had earned an average of 
$40 per week or more, and then only 
if they had two or more dependents. 

At present all the state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws—with one 
exception—provide that a worker, 
to be eligible for benefits must be 
available for work and able to work. 
Hence, with the exception noted, a 
worker who is unemployed because 
of illness or who becomes ill while 
he is out of work receives no unem- 
ployment benefits. Under the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill any covered 
workers who are temporarily dis- 
abled, through illness or injury, are 
eligible for the same benefits as are 
other unemployed workers. 

In addition to the maximum 
duration for disability benefits, mar- 
ried women workers are entitled to 
weekly benefits iri the same amounts 
for twelve weeks of maternity leave. 


Health Provisions 


There are four major provisions 
of the bill having to do with the im- 
provement of our national health. 

First, the bill authorizes a ten- 
year program for the construction 
and improvement of hospitals and 
health centers and provides for this 
purpose funds to be made available 
through loans and grants to the 
states after careful study of needs. 

Secondly, it provides increased 
federal grants for public health pro- 
grams to be administered by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

Thirdly, the present program for 
maternal and child welfare estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act 
is broadened and strengthened. This 
program would be administered, as 
it is now, by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. 

The fourth provision is the one 
about which there is probably the 
greatest amount of controversy—and 
certainly the greatest amount of 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
public. This is the provision for the 
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establishment of a system of prepaid 
medical care insurance. 

Because there has been so much 
misunderstanding about this pro- 
vision of the bill—some of it delib- 
erately inspired—it is in order to 
make clear first what this part of 
the bill does not do. 

It does not substitute a system 
of “socialized medicine” for our 
present system of medical practice. 
Socialized medicine could only mean 
placing all physicians on the gov- 
ernment payroll and placing all 
health facilities under complete con- 
trol of the government, their serv- 
ices to be dispensed by direction of 
a government agency. To some 
thoughtful people there are reasons 
which to them appear sound for do- 
ing just that, but, however sound 
or unsound their reasons may be, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill at- 
tempts nothing approaching that 
kind of system. It simply provides 


that, in place of the present un- 


planned method of paying for the 
services rendered by doctors and 
hospitals, insured workers build up 
a common fund out of regular pay- 
roll contributions out of which these 
services are to be paid for in a man- 
ner to be determined by the par- 
ticipating doctors and institutions 
themselves. The bill specifically 
provides that patients are free to 
choose their own doctors and doctors 
are free either to participate or to 
refrain from participating in the 
system and likewise free to accept 
or reject any patient. 

Nor does the bill establish a “bu- 
reaucratic control” of medical prac- 
tice in Washington—or anywhere 
else. On the contrary, the Surgeon- 
General (a doctor), who is the chief 
administrator, is specifically directed 
to administer the program in con- 
sultation and cooperation with a 
National Advisory Council. Mem- 
bers of this Council would be ap- 

(Continued on Page 33) 








A nation with a conscience dare not forget those too old to work 
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ECENTLY, together with 
seven other representatives of 
American labor, I visited 

France, Belgium and the American- 
occupied portion of Germany. Much 
has already been written of our visit, 
with special attention given to what 
we saw in the Reich. To avoid repe- 
tition, I shall concern myself in this 
article with the situation in France. 

Contrary to general opinion, the 
devastation in France is far more 
serious than at the close of the first 
World War. It is estimated that at 
least 900,000 buildings have been 
destroyed. At the time of our visit 
approximately 1,000,000 persons in 
the North of France were without 
proper shelter, making their homes 
in barns put at their disposal by 
neighbors or friends and trying to 
put shacks together from the debris 
all around them. Others, less for- 
tunate, were living in woods and 
haystacks or were wandering from 
place to place in search of shelter. 

Transportation is an extremely 
difficult problem. During the war it 
was necessary to use all means of 
transportation to supply the Allied 
armies, leaving no facilities to bring 
in coal that was so badly needed by 
the French. Last winter the people 
experienced acute suffering from the 
cold and many were very sick. In 
the whole of Paris there was no heat 
except in a few hotels. 

The lack of coal has caused unem- 
ployment. Plants have been unable 
to operate, although it is recognized 
that a resumption of manufacturing 
is necessary in order to put France 
back on the road to economic health. 

The French labor representatives 
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whom we met pleaded with us to do 
everything possible to help them ob- 
tain railroad equipment, much of 
which was destroyed during the war, 
as well as raw materials necessary 
for manufacturing. 

France’s port facilities were 
wrecked by the Germans. It is true 
that the Allies did everything pos- 
sible to get the ports back into oper- 
ation, but the repairs and the instal- 
lations were of a temporary nature. 
In order again to operate the ports 
on a commercial basis, reconstruc- 
tion will be necessary. This task, 
plus the rebuilding of vast devastated 
areas, should provide a great deal of 
employment for the construction 
workers of France. However, that 
type of employment is dependent 
upon the ability of other workers to 
secure sufficient employment and in- 
come to pay for such reconstruction. 
Some form of government subsidy 
may be necessary. 

Wages in France are frozen. The 
system works like this: A certain 
rate per hour is fixed for common 
labor. Then there is a fixed in- 
crease, based on a point system, for 
all other rates of pay based on the 
skill required. For example, a ma- 
chinist would receive seventy points 
above the rate for common labor in 
a given industry. Essentially, the 
government has set up a nationwide 
job evaluation plan. 

France has a system of food ra- 
tioning. Under its operations a 
Frenchman in a week receives about 
as much food as an American worker 
would generally consume in two 
days. The poor people of France 
must manage somehow to live on the 
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small amount of food that is allowed, 
but those that have means patronize 
the flourishing black market. 

Clothing is exceedingly scarce—in 
fact, it is scarcer than food—with 
prices fantastically high. In viewing 
the prices of clothing in shop win- 
dows, I noticed a boy’s suit of 
clothes that was for sale at a price 
equal to $150 in American currency. 
Clothing for adults is equally high. 
The people of France are wearing 
old and frayed garments. In many 
cases their shoes are beyond repair. 

The unemployment, the poverty 
and the misery made it possible for 
the Communists to take control of 
the French labor organizations 
prior to V-E Day. However, large 
numbers of French trade unionists 
are unsympathetic to and do not ac- 
cept the principles advocated by the 
Communists. This democratic core 
is looking to the American labor 
movement for help and assistance in 
order that postwar France shall be 
a democratic nation and have a free, 
democratic labor ‘movement. 

Meanwhile, the Communists of 
France are having a field day, due 
to the misfortune of the people. But 
when employment is given to those 
now unemployed and they are able to 
obtain food, clothing and shelter, the 
Communists will lose their hold. 

We in America and all other Al- 
lied countries that had the good for- 
tune of not being invaded must do 
everything in our power to assist 
France. 

We should help her to put her 
industries back into production and 
regain a position as one of the lead- 
ing countries of the world. 
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During the long years of Nazi occupation the 
French were on short rations, and even now 
they eat less than is needed for vigor. 
Housewives find little to buy 
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In France as in other freed lands, coal is 
a major headache. Last winter the French 
shivered. Lack of fuel is causing unem- 
ployment. Efforts thus far to relieve the 
situation have not accomplished very much. 
Misery seems in store again for this winter 
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Full Employment Bill 

EW MEASURES introduced in Con- 

gress have aroused as much interest and 
comment as the full employment bill. This 
measure deals primarily with the responsi- 
bility of the government for doing its part 
in planning public works and investment and 
in creating a national environment favorable 
to full employment, beginning with taxation 
and fiscal policies and extending through 
administrative programs and policies. 

The idea of planning and timing public 
works has been discussed for many years, 
but this bill for the first time focuses atten- 
tion on action. 


As a basis for action the President is di- 
rected to prepare a national budget each year 
indicating the size of the work force in pro- 
ductive work, the volume of investments and 
expenditures, private and public, including 
state and county, for the preceding fiscal 
year, and a report on the distribution of 
income and the prospective deficiency in 
investment and employment. These factual 
data are to be supplemented by estimates of 
prospective investments for the coming year 
and the employment flowing from the in- 
vestments. 


Government advance planning and budget- 
ing must be paralleled by similar action on 
the part.of private enterprise. Private indus- 
try (including managements and unions) 
will need to break down the national budget 
data by industries so that each industry 
(again management and labor) can study 
and plan for internal progress for the indus- 
try as a whole and by units. Each industry 
will need to study its relations with other 
industries and the impact of plans of other 
industries upon its own operations. 


Full employment depends upon coordina- 
tion equally as much as upon advance plan- 
ning. Only private enterprise has the flexi- 
bility and the incentive to bring it about with 
progress for all. 
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Equally important are steps to promote 
continuously new efficiencies in production, 
the development of new machines, new proc. 
esses and new industries. These things grow 
out of research. During the war, with the 
government as well as industry spending 
large sums for research, there has been a 
sharp rise in productivity and development 
of new materials to overcome the lack of raw 
materials. 

In the past we have depended too much 
on the technical achievements of the scien- 
tists of other countries. Our plans for jobs 
for all should include encouragement of 
scientists and scientific research. That is the 
way to keep our industries leading in ef- 
ficiency and quality of output and paying 
the highest wages of all countries. 

Private enterprise, however, needs the co- 
operation which this Senate bill proposes. 
Only the government can supply the neces- 
sary basic statistics needed for this objective. 
No one industry, neither management nor 
producers, neither financiers nor sales pro- 
moters, can accomplish this purpose alone. 
But all—working and planning together, co- 
ordinating their plans and activities—can 


bring profit to one another and progress for 
all. 


Register to Establish Rights 


HERE IS one fundamental difference 

between reconversion after World War I 
and reconversion now—unemployment in- 
surance. In those days workers without jobs 
had to live on their reserves if they could 
not get relief work and finally apply for re- 
lief payments. 

Now, as contracts are canceled, released 
workers can register in a national employ- 
ment service and apply for unemployment 
compensation if they work in covered indus- 
tries. Employers in covered industries must 
pay a percentage on payrolls in unemploy- 
ment compensation reserves, to be paid to 
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unemployed wage-earners in accord with the 
provisions of state laws. Employment estab- 
lishes the right of workers either to wages or 
insurance of income during limited unem- 
ployment. Both wages and unemployment 
insurance are rights growing out of mem- 
bership in the work force—they constitute 
compensation for what workers contribute 
to production. 

Every unemployed worker should register 
for both another job and for unemployment 
compensation. Registration takes only a 
short time. It helps to establish rights of all 
workers and gives better statistics. 


It is important that the administration as 
well as the letter of unemployment compen- 
sation laws deal with unemployment insur- 
ance as a compensation right growing out of 
employment. 

Local unions and federated bodies should 
designate representatives to assist members 
and other unemployed workers to secure the 
compensation to which they are entitled. 
Union insistence can prevent the develop- 
ment of legalistic interpretations to deny 
compensation to unemployed workers in 
order to protect employers’ low rates under 
experience rating provisions. As in all in- 
surance, eligibility has to be established 
before benefits are paid. 


The President has asked Congress to make 
special provisions for the reconversion 
period. In compliance with that request, a 
bill to increase benefits and extend coverage 
was introduced by Chairman Doughton of 
the Ways and Means Committee and a more 
liberal measure by Senator Kilgore. 


These developments make it expedient 
that unions make special efforts to see that 
workers collect benefits to which they are 
entitled. The benefits will be worth making 
an effort to get. Full employment will bring 
them up regardless of restrictive provisions 
in state laws. 


Education for All Children 


eS grows out of acceptance 
of the principle that every individual 
has qualities that give worth and dignity. 
It follows that a democracy should promote 
equally for all individuals opportunity to 
develop their abilities so as to become the 
most useful possible citizens. 
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- For assurance of an educated citizenry we 
must provide equal educational opportuni- 
ties in all states by supplementing state reve- 
nues with federal funds to bring up standards 
in the lower income states. 


After World War I and its revelation of 
illiteracy the American Federation of Labor 
approved a policy of federal aid to local 
schools so that there might be equal educa- 
tional opportunities in all parts of the coun- 
try. Federal funds should supplement local 
efforts but not serve as a basis for control. 
We have continued to advocate a policy of 
federal aid to local education in the hope of 
getting Congressional action during this 
session. We requested two Senators to intro- 
duce a bill drafted in accord with principles 
adopted by our last convention. 


This bill, S. 717, seeks to promote equal 
educational facilities for all children, to pro- 
vide better teachers by increasing the funds 
available for payment of teachers’ salaries, 
and to increase the services that make oppor- 
tunities effectively equal. These services in- 
clude transportation, free textbooks, oppor- 
tunities to earn, et cetera. Our standards of 
democracy require that such services should 
be extended to every child, regardless of the 
school his parents choose. 

Both educational progress and demo- 
cratic standards require that federal aid 
should supplement all educational non-profit- 
making facilities—whether public or pri- 
vate. No federal funds should be available 
to private institutions for instruction, how- 
ever. 

Our proposal seeks only to provide the 
broadest possible educational opportunities 
for every child, regardless of race, creed or 
financial status, without denial of personal 
rights. It seeks to make it possible for every 
child to make use of such opportunities. We 
do not discriminate against any educational 
establishment which conforms to minimum 
requirements and is not profit-making. This 
surely is a basis for cooperation by citizens 
of goodwill, desirous of improving educa- 
tional opportunities for all. 


Our federal aid bill honors our movement 
and the high principles for which we have 


worked. 
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Veterans Need Strong Unions 


By MELVIN PRICE and WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR.* 


Congressmen from Illinois and Pennsylvania, Respectively 


UT OF this war will come 
O many basic changes in our 

way of life. Our boys will 
come back from a war that has taken 
more Americans to the far corners 
of the earth than any other incident 
in the history of our country. The 
streets of Calcutta and Cape Town 
alike have been trod by the boots of 
American fighting men. When these 
boys return, they will have an out- 
look completely different from their 
outlook before entering the service. 
None of us can say with any amount 
of certainty what the veteran ac- 
tually wants for himself when he 
returns, 

We can, however, provide for 
these veterans, to the best of our 
ability, the mechanics of a sound 
rehabilitation program. In arriving 
at what we believe to be the best 
method of readjusting these men, we 
must be careful not to abridge any 
of the rights 
guaranteed 
them by ex- 
isting law, or 
any rights of 
the balance of 
the American 
people that 
are guaran- 
teed them by 
law. We must 
not forget that 
there are 
thousands up- 
on thousands 
of Americans 
who have 
stayed on their war jobs at the 
express request of their local draft 
boards. 

Although we have never had what 
is termed a work or fight law, our 
government has for sometime refused 
a war worker the privilege of vol- 
untarily enlisting in the armed 
forces. War plant deferments have 
for almost three years been strictly 
a matter between the employer and 
the draft board. Therefore we must 
arrive at the conclusion that many 
Americans have been at home work- 
ing at the request of the government. 
They could not have joined the Army 
even when they so desired. 

When we consider this fact we 
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arrive at the conclusion that the 
men who have stayed on the job, 
producing the materials with which 
Germany was defeated and the war 
against Japan is being won, also de- 
serve our very careful attention. We 
cannot agree that the problem of the 
veteran is separate and removed 
from the problem of the American 
war worker. Their problems are the 
same, their futures are bound to- 
gether. Both groups have been do- 
ing what has been asked by their 
government. 

Large numbers of war workers 
are veterans of the first World War. 
Their welfare in all legislation up to 
this point has been grouped with all 
other home front workers. They are 
home front workers as well as vet- 
erans. Most of these World War I 
veterans are members of a labor 
union in their plant or trade. Their 
right to band together in bargaining 
units is part of what we are fighting 
for. 

As we sit in Congress, from day 
to day, no subject is discussed more 
often nor at greater length than the 
veterans of this war. It is doubtful 
that any issue in our history has 
provoked more legislative proposals. 
Almost every member of Congress 
has introduced legislation designed 
to aid the returning veteran in some 
manner. Most of these bills are 
good. Most of them are sincerely 
aimed at benefiting the veteran. As 
is often the case, however, a few of 
the measures introduced are not 
predicated upon honestly aiding the 
beneficiary but are aimed at accom- 
plishing the individual purpose of 
those sponsoring the legislation. 

The amendment to the G.I. Bill 
of Rights that would exclude the 
necessity for a veteran joining a 
union in an establishment wherein 
there is an agreement between the 
union and the company, offered by 
Mr. Rankin of Mississippi, we feel 
is not a proper approach to rehabil- 
itating our veterans. This measure, 
if enacted, would tend to do a grave 
injustice to the veterans and the 
home front war workers. This 
catch-all bill, which is designed to 
weaken labor unions, would remove 
the most positive means presently 
available for readjusting the veteran 


to his job. The union hall is a com- 
mon meeting ground where labor 
and veterans questions can be ironed 
out. To weaken the organic struc- 
ture of these unions would remove 
the strongest assurance the vet- 
erans have of 
fair employ- 
ment when the 
war is over. 

The Rankin 
amendment 
would weaken 
unions by jeop- 
ardizing basic 
institutions of 
American 
unionism, 
the union 
shop and the 
closed shop. 
Opponents 
of ‘the work- PRICE 
er’s right to organize have for years 
attacked these two principles. It is 
not surprising that they are now try- 
ing to use the veterans to accomplish 
their purpose. We submit that the 
veteran can find precedents for the 
idea of a closely knit union in his 
military experience. Any infantry- 
man knows that for his unit to be 
an effective fighting unit, close unity 
is a “must.” He knows that dis- 
cipline in the ranks is necessary in 
an organization formed to attain an 
objective. The veteran knows that 
in order to achieve an effective oper- 
ating union, all concerned must be 
organized together and pull as a 
team, Our fighting men have seen 
the results that can come of coordi- 
nating all the units of a force. They 
have witnessed the accomplishments 
of our coordinated campaigns in the 
Pacific. They could not seek better 
substantiation of the value of an 
organized effort. 

Congress can pass laws, the press 
can write editorials, the church can 
lend moral influence in veterans’ 
matters, but the fact remains that 
the most effective job insurance 
available to a veteran or a worker 
is his union. The veteran’s union 


* The authors have both been in the Army 
during the present war. They were in 
uniform when they learned they had 
been elected members of this Congress. 
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is his most immediate channel to his 
employer. There exists no other 
agency that is closer to the veterans, 
to the job and to the employer. In 
these unions are the fathers, brothers 
and friends of the men who are in 
the services. These unions are run 
py these fathers, brothers and 
friends. We may rest assured that 
to the best of their ability these 
Americans are going to take care of 
the men who come back. 

Both of us have had military ex- 
perience in this war. \We have both 
talked to many G.I.’s regarding labor 
unions. It is our feeling that in our 
armed forces there is a general 
opinion that unions are fully ac- 
quainted with the veterans’ problems 
and doing a great deal to help solve 
these problems. The G.I.’s know 
that many trade unions have made 
special arrangements to facilitate the 
reemployment of men in service. 
Many unions have revised their by- 
laws to provide for veterans. They 
know that many unions are waiving 
all seniority rights in cases of dis- 
abled veterans. Servicemen all over 
the world daily smoke millions of 


| cigatettes provided by their unions. 


Servicemen’s families every Christ- 
mas have enjoyed the remembrances 
of the servicemen’s unions. 

Almost every union has a vet- 
erans’ committee. These groups 
keep posted on veterans’ affairs and 
keep the union abreast 
of all problems affect- 
ing servicemen. In 
most instances vet- 
erans of World War 
I are in charge of this 
activity. These World 
War I veterans are in 
most cases members 
of veterans’ organiza- 
tions and are able to 
keep labor informed 
of the views of the 
veterans’ groups. La- 
bor and the veterans’ 
organizations have by 
this method achieved 
a joint purpose in ac- 
tivity to help veterans. 

The main objective 
of all veteran assist- 
ance campaigns is 
jobs. We have all 
realized that the only 
way to restore a vet- 
eran to normalcy is to provide him 
with a job. No other group has 
pushed harder for postwar jobs than 
labor. Almost daily our mail re- 
veals a plea from some union for 
action by the Congress that will 
provide jobs for their members now 
in the service. It is doubtful if 
postwar employment would receive 
much consideration in Wash- 
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ington if it were not for the constant 
pressure maintained by labor groups. 

One phase of veterans’ member- 
ship in labor organizations that 
might be overlooked is the position 
of the employer. Many employers 
have found through experience that 
the best method of treating with 
employes is through a union acting 
as a spokesman for the group. In 
the same manner employers have 
found that it is to their advantage to 
handle all personnel matters through 
a department set up in their busi- 
ness for this purpose. To separate 
the veterans from this procedure 
would be opposed in many instances 
by employers. It would necessi- 
tate management setting up varied 
methods of handling employe-em- 
ployer relationships. It is easy to 
understand the confusion such an 
arrangement would create in our 
modern industrial life. 

It is our opinion that the con- 
struction standards of our nation 
would suffer if a union exclusion 
policy were to be forced upon the 
building industry. In no other field 
is unionism more closely related to 
the industry. Training of construc- 
tion craftsmen is in many instances 
a function of the trade union. Many 
contractors would object vehemently 
to hiring men not recommended by 
the unions as competent workmen. 
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of the Air 


is heard every Saturday over the American 
Broadcasting Company’s nationwide network. 
The program is broadcast at 6:45 (E.W.T.). 

The A. F. of L.’s new radio show presents 
last-minute news of labor and the world and 
penetrating comments on national and inter- 
national questions by outstanding laborites. 


TUNE IN EVERY SATURDAY 





The construction trades call for 
highly skilled workmen. It would 
be dangerous to throw this field open 
to anyone at all who claimed to be a 
mechanic. For example, most mu- 
nicipalities maintain very rigorous 
electrical maintenance and construc- 
tion standards. To throw open the 
electrical trade to any applicant 
would jeopardize these local stand- 


ards. This fact holds true in almost 
every other building trade. 

All construction trade unions have 
made more than adequate arrange- 
ments to return their members to 
their respective trades. In addition 
to this, many of these craft unions 
have set up schools wherein veterans 
may learn the trade and be admitted 
to the union without admission fees. 

An author named Adolf Hitler, 
in a book he called “Mein Kampf,” 
once said: “I shall divide and con- 
quer.” If the enemies of labor can 
achieve the purpose of the Rankin 
amendment, they will have indeed 
accomplished their aim of dividing 
and conquering. The proponents of 
such legislation have in mind a split- 
ting of the home front from the 
soldier. Many of the people who 
scream loudest for the veteran, and 
who are supporting this legislation, 
are among the paltry few who decry 
our attempts to create a world or- 
ganization that will attempt to avoid 
war in the future. These same peo- 
ple cried out against our prepared- 
ness for this war and will attempt to 
sabotage our efforts to work as a 
world unit to prevent war. 

The soldiers do not want to throw 
anyone out of a job in order to gain 
employment. They want an Amer- 
ica with plenty of good jobs for all. 
Fighting men do not look forward 
to jobs at starvation wages; 
they expect to return 
to jobs that pay high 
wages and are pro- 
tected by strong un- 
ions. They do not: 
seek to have their 
group set aside and 
isolated. They expect 
their return to private 
life to be marked by 
all the landmarks of 
home, including their 
unions. 

Although the streets 
of Bombay and Singa- 
pore are glamorous, 
they are glamorous 
only in filth and dying 
civilizations. Our sol- 
diers have seen coun- 
tries where the worker 
is at the complete 
mercy of the em- 
ployer. Sights of men 
in ‘virtual human 
bondage have not been good to 
American eyes. The veteran will be 
even more zealous of his union than 
before the war. He knows that 
Hitler’s first move was to strangle 
unions. The veteran will be on 
guard against efforts to wreck our 
unions and particularly against ef- 
forts to use the veteran for this 
unholy purpose. 
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GARMENT WORKERS’ RETREAT 


Unity Hous is a household 
term among members of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. It is also known to tens of 
thousands outside this labor union 
the country over. Countless people 
during the past thirty years have 
come to Unity House, tasted of its 
hospitality and bounty and spread 
its fame far and wide. Still, only 
few know how it came into being, 
how it grew and developed into an 
extraordinary recreational center. 

Several other unions have made 
attempts to organize vacation enter- 
prises for their members on a minor 
scale, but few have succeeded. What 
has made the I.L.G.W.U.’s under- 
taking in the field of membership 
vacation tick could, perhaps, be 
gleaned from a retrospective look 
into the background of this unique 
institution. 

Back in 1913 a group of active 
union girls, members of the then 
thriving Waistmakers Union, Local 
25, in New York City, decided to 
form a cooperative housing unit. 
So they rented a spacious brown- 
stone house on Lexington Avenue, 
installed a housekeeper and a cook 
in it, and equipped its living room 
with a few hundred of the provoca- 
tive books of the day, thus endowing 
the place with the blended atmos- 
phere of a boarding house and a 
girls’ club, 

In the wider spheres of Local 25 
the house on Lexington Avenue 
soon became known as the Current 
Events Club as most of its boarders 
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had also belonged to a social events 
discussion group which was very 
much alive in union affairs of that 
period. 

The waistmakers’ organization 
had gone through a great strike 
in the winter of 1912. Thousands 
of new recruits were rolling into 
Local 25, spirits were exuberant 
and hopes for a thorough unioniza- 
tion of the trade were running high. 

The success—both “business” and 
social—of the boarding project soon 
led the girls to plan for a summer 
vacation place, on the same non- 
profit basis, where they could find a 
haven from the weariness of factory 
toil without the benefit of a grouchy 
hotelkeeper and restrictive three-a- 
day routines. So off they traveled 
to the Catskills, New York City’s 
vacation ground par excellence since 
times immemorial, and promptly 
located and rented an old sprawling 
farmhouse in Pine Hill, which they 
converted into an improvised sum- 
mer “resort.” 

That was the beginning of “Unity 
House.” The farmhouse, orig- 
inally intended for about fifty vaca- 
tionists, proved inadequate, how- 
ever, and the group moved next year 
to a huge barnlike structure in 
Palisades Interstate Park, within 
a dime’s ride from New York City. 
They had lots of fun, gayety and the 
inevitable “discussions” in the new 
place near the Hudson but still not 
enough room to match the growing 
popularity of the cooperative vaca- 
tion scheme, So, in the spring of 


1918, “Unity House” migrated up 
to Pike County, Pennsylvania, in the 
heart of the Poconos, where the 
girls’ committee, acting this time 
for Local 25, acquired at a distress 
price Forest Park Hotel, a huge 
estate which for a couple of genera- 
tions had served as a summer play- 
ground and as a hunting rendezvous 
in the winter for a wealthy clientele. 

The hotel consisted of a big cen- 
tral house and a half dozen smaller 
dwellings, laid out around a wide 
plaza and interconnected by “rain- 
proof” walks, all sloping down to- | 
ward a magnificent lake which the 
girls quickly named Lake Unity, 
Small hunting lodges and leantos, 
besides, dotted the heavy woods all 
over the 1,000-acre estate. A better 
spot for a summer camp could hardly 
have been chosen. 

The very bigness of the place, 
however, soon proved too great a 
task for the Local 25 girls. The 
superb location of the camp, the ex- 
cellent food and the fine cultural at- 
mosphere were attracting hundreds 
of guests and vacationists not only 
from the waistmakers but from all 
I.L.G.W.U. locals in the East. The 
logical thing to do was to turn the 
enterprise over to the international 
union, which Local 25 did in 1924. 

Today Unity House, estimated to 
be mer 4 a million and a half dollars, 
is one of the largest vacation centers’ 
in the East, accommodating about 
1,200 persons, with barely a foot of 
space to spare during the fifteen 
weeks of its summer season. It has 
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All the popular sports are available at Unity. This group is having fun playing the old game of croquet’ 


The lake is favored by many of the vacationing trade unionists, some of whom are right handy with the oarsy 














continued to run on a non-profit 
basis, investing whatever surplus it 
occasionally yields into ground and 
house improvements. 

New buildings have been erected 
to supplant the old structures, some 
of which were destroyed by a con- 
flagration back in 1934. 

A magnificent new theater-casino 
has been put up by the delightful 
shores of Lake Unity and another 
open-air theater near the same body 
of water is being utilized for outdoor 
lectures and concerts. Both the lec- 
tures and concerts are generally very 
well attended. Garment workers of 
1945, like their predecessors of 
thirty years ago, keenly enjoy cul- 
tural activities, 

The main house and two stone- 
and-stucco dormitories, constructed 
under the direction of William 
Lescaze, the famous architect who 
designed Rockefeller Center in New 
York, provide the most modern 
sleeping quarters. In addition, there 
are scores of bungalows, small and 
large. 

Unity House also has fields and 
facilities for every conceivable sport. 
There is a permanent orchestra, and 
artists of national repute visit the 
place regularly during the entire 
season. 

What 


has Unity House meant 


Cool weter, warm sunshine, fresh 


a PEI »: 





President Dubinsky, visiting kitchen, is pleased with what he sees 


during the past three decades to the 
union’s membership in the East? 
Its popularity among the union’s 
members is truly immense. Big as 
the place is, the management com- 
mittee is fully aware that it could 
triple the attendance if it had the 
room for it. The immaculate ac- 
commodations, fine housing facili- 
ties, superb entertainment and edu- 


cational attractions and, last but not 
least, truly excellent and generous 
table offer Unity House vacationists 
something they couldn't get else- 
where for twice the cost. 

Above all, every union member 
who comes to Unity House feels 
that this is his or her place. There's 
an air of true fraternity about the 
place that cannot be eluded. 


air and nutritious food at Unity refresh the weary working girl 
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Olin D. Johnston, U.S. Senator 
from South Carolina—A human 
life is just as 








valuable whether 
in the factory or 
on the _ battle- 
field. We have 
done much to 
prevent human 
suffering and 
loss of life among 
our military 
forces, and I am 
proud and grateful that our military 
leaders have placed such high value 
on the lives and safety of our boys. 
We cannot afford to be less vigilant 
or less concerned about them when, 
as veterans, they return to their 
peacetime occupations. Likewise, we 
must safeguard those to whom they 
are coming home. From personal 
experience I know how much needs 
to be done and what can be done in 
the way of eliminating industrial 
hazards and in safeguarding the 
workman. For ten.years I worked 
in the cotton textile industry, and 
I have seen more than one of my 
fellow workmen lose a limb, an eye 
and, on occasion, a life. Hardly a 
week goes by in any plant where 100 











or more workers are employed where 
there is not someone who sustains 
a painful injury. ~Most of it is un- 
necessary and preventable. 


Lewis G. Hines, A. F. of L. legis- 
lative representative—Congress has 
recessed for the 
summer. So this 
is an appropri- 
ate time to re- 
view the work 
Congress has 
done thus far 
this session. 
High on the 
credit side must 
be placed the ac- 
complishments of Congress in the 
international field. The Senate 
ratified the Charter binding the 
United Nations to act for the pres- 
ervation of world peace. Coupled 
with Congressional approval of the 
Bretton Woods monetary agree- 
ment, this action marked an historic 
abandonment of American isolation- 
ism. The American Federation of 
Labor, which endorsed both the 
Charter and the Bretton Woods 
pact, is highly pleased. On domes- 
tic issues, however, the record of 
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this Congress is somewhat spotty. 
We take off our hats to the law- 
makers for adopting legislation giv- 
ing almost two million government 
employes their first basic pay in- 
crease in more than twenty years. 
Also labor wishes to commend Con- 
gress for defeating all attempts to 
enact a compulsory labor draft. Con- 
gress deserves a boost, too, for re- 
fusing to approve any anti-labor 
bills. But there is another side to 
this picture. Congress has failed 
dismally to provide for human needs 
in the reconversion program, thereby 
endangering the situation of millions 
of war workers. And thus far Con- 
gress hasn’t lifted a finger to ad- 
vance the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
social security amendments. 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secre- 
tary of Labor—Those men who 
have done the 
very fine work of 
building organi- 
zations to repre- 
sent, through the 
medium of col- 
lective bargain- 
ing, the wage- 
earners of the 
United States 
must be pecul- 
iarly conscious of their individual 
responsibility. I do not propose to 
tell union leaders how to run their 
unions. I do feel free, however, 
to tell them that they must know 
that they represent their members 
not only at the bargaining table but 
also in the court of public opinion. 
For ten years I represented labor 
unions in the city in which I then 
lived. I insisted that they permit 
me to be not only their advocate but 
also their adviser. i hope that in 
my present position I may also ad- 
vise with labor union leaders. I 
tell them now, as I told my clients 
then, that the most powerful weapon 
a labor union has is the goodwill 
and the sympathetic support of the 
general public. They can only be 
maintained if the public believes 
that the unions and their leaders are 
aware of, and willing to recognize, 
their responsibility to the com- 
munity in which we live. Further- 
more, the people have the right to 
demand of the leaders of both indus- 
try and labor the highest degree of 
integrity. The seriousness of the 
times requires that we no longer be 





confused as to ordered convictions 
upon the principles of conduct un- 
der which we live. The people to- 
day have the right to demand from 
those who lead—in government, in- 
dustry or labor—that honest prin- 
ciples of living be recognized and 
lived up to through the deliberate 
effort of free men. 


Fred W. Baer, president, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters 
—Members of 
the fire services 
of the United 
States and Can- 
ada have been 
serving gal- 
lantly in every 
branch of the 
armed forces. 
Many have 
given their lives 
and all have given their best in 
order that the democratic way of 
life may continue to prevail. One 
half of the conflict is now over and 
our firemen have begun to return 
home. They are looking forward to 
taking up their work where they left 
off, and it is our duty to see that 
they are restored promptly to their 
positions. Some, of course, will not 
be able to resume their former duties 
because of service disability. They 
are still useful citizens and a vital 
part of each community, and must 
be placed in positions where peace 
of mind through economic security 
will give them the happiness that 
their sacrifices deserve. 


Field Marshal Smuts—The United 
Nations Charter is not a perfect 
document. But 
at least it is a 
good, practical, 
workmanlike 
plan for peace— 
a very real and 
substantial ad - 
vance on all pre- 
vious plans for 
security against 
war. It provides 
for a peace with teeth; for a unified 
front of peace-loving peoples against 
future aggressors ; for a united front 
among the great powers, backed by 
the forces of the smaller powers as 
well. It is for our peace-loving peo- 
ples to see that this great peace plan 
is backed with all their energy, all 
their heart and soul. Unless the 
spirit to operate it is there, the best 
plan or machine may fail. The hu- 
man factor must play its part. War 
today is total. Similarly, defense 
should draft and conscript and or- 
ganize all the resources of the human 
spirit behind security against war. 
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A Full Employment Program 


By JOHN H. G. PIERSON 


Consultant on Postwar Employment Policy, 


N ALL sides we hear talk of 
QO the desirability of postwar 

full employment, but the real 
issue that is shaping up is whether 
or not employment opportunity 
should be guaranteed. If it is to be 
guaranteed, it must be done by the 
federal government. Obviously, no 
one else can do it—no one business, 
no one industry, no one community, 
no one trade union. Well, then, 
shall the federal government guar- 
antee to maintain conditions in 
which everybody will have—and no- 
body will be denied—the chance to 
work? 

Personally, I think the answer 
should be yes. If we do not guar- 
antee full employment—which, of 
course, by definition allows of a 
small, agreed-upon amount of fric- 
tional or turnover unemployment— 
but merely agree to try for as much 
employment as possible, then that 
is nothing at all new, costs nothing, 
and may be entirely inadequate. 

I don’t want in the least to belittle 
the efforts of business men and 
groups like the C.E.D. It must be 
true that hard work, hard thinking, 
enthusiasm and a sense of public 
responsibility are resulting in plans 
for business ventures—and hence 
for employment—that might other- 
wise be overlooked. But as much 
employment as is possible without 
invoking the powers of the federal 
government ‘is not enough. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that it 
is easier to maintain a level of em- 
ployment three or four million less 
than full employment than it is to 
maintain full employment. 

If you have no arrangements for 
holding a flag at the masthead, is it 
any easier to hold it at some point 
lower down on the staff? 

Some people are sincerely dis- 
trustful of specific employment goals 
and commitments. They view the 
idea of setting such goals with 
alarm. If told that specific goals 
were necessary, they would regard 
them as a necessary evil. I think 
that their view of the matter is en- 
titled to respect. But I also think 
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it can be said to such people that, 
however: good the reasons for their 
point of view may be, they at least 
overlook one tremendously impor- 
tant fact—the fact that the right 
kind of goals and guarantees can in 
themselves have a great lifting 
power and make the solution of the 
employment problem much easier. 
To get down to cases, here, in 
brief, is my suggestion. I hope that 
my sketchiness will be forgiven—it 
is a huge subject and my space is 
limited. Also let the reader be 
warned against thinking that my 
suggestion or any other could pre- 
vent reconversion unemployment 
during the transition. I don’t ‘want 
to leave the impression that there 
may be some formula by which our 
economy can swing back to peace- 
time production overnight or with- 
out causing a large number of people 
to go through short periods of un- 
employment. Undoubtedly we are 
going to have to lean heavily on our 
unemployment compensation sys- 








tems at this stage of affairs, and 
undoubtedly also, as the President 
has said, these systems will have to 
be strengthened. 

Now let me come back to full 
employment program in the broader 
sense, as distinguished from de- 
mobilization program. Three things 
seem to me to be needed. First, an 
insurance approach to the problem, 
Second, a number of basic national 
policies, including but certainly not 
limited to government expenditure 
and tax policies. And third, a bal- 
ancing mechanism to make sure that 
we actually deliver on the employ- 
ment commitment even before we 
have succeeded through our basic 
policies in bringing our economy 
into a natural balance. Let me take 
these three points up one at a time. 

No. 1 is the insurance approach. 
This means the giving of commit- 
ments in advance. In other words, 
it involves government underwrit- 
ing. There are, I think, two essen- 
tial things involved—first, a guar- 
antee of full employment itself, and, 
second, a guarantee of the total 
national consumer market at a high 
level. I want to emphasize that this 
refers to aggregate employment op- 
portunity and aggregate consumer 
demand, and is not a proposal to 
guarantee any individual jobs or the 
market for any individual products. 

A guarantee of full employment 
itself would obviously assure us of 
a high national income. This would 
provide security to the worker, 
would stimulate confidence and 
would prevent the kind of hoarding 
of money that grows out of fear of 
future depression. To carry it out, 
a national budgeting approach is 
needed, as recommended by the 
sponsors of the full employment bill, 
with additional public jobs available 
as a last resort if other employment 
falls short. 

But it surely is not a good idea 
to put exclusive or even primary 
emphasis on government jobs. We 
want all jobs—public and private— 
to result in worthwhile products 
and we don’t want to have business 
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exposed to the risk that an unlim- 
ited number of jobs may have to be 
artificially created. Therefore, in 
addition to a guarantee of full em- 
ployment as such, I think we need 
qa further guarantee that total con- 
sumer spending will not fall below 
a specified high level. This would 
in particular provide confidence for 
private business because the con- 
sumer spending target would show 
that business itself could profitably 
provide the bulk of the number of 
jobs guaranteed, so that public 
works would not have to be ex- 
panded unduly. 

This kind of guarantee would 
meet the over-saving problem head- 
on. The income paid out by full 
employment production does not 
necessarily yield an ample market 
for business because too much of 
this income may be saved and too 
little may be spent. The consumer 
market guarantee, on the other 
hand, would give to business the 
assurance that this unfortunate 
thing would not happen. 

I want to stop for a mo- 
ment to give additional em- 
phasis to the importance of 
this insurance approach, as 
I see it, because it is a rather 
new idea and seems to have 
tremendous possibilities for 
cutting the Gordian knot in 
which our economy was tied 
for a number of years before 
the war. Its possibilities 
are such, for both labor and jf 
management, that the ex- ' i 
ploration of these possibili- 4 
ties would seem to offer a 
very promising new field for 
cooperative action. Of 
course, without the support 
of management and labor, 
no approach to these prob- 
lems is likely to get very far. 

The first advantage of the 
insurance approach is that 
it provides security and con- 
fidence. Let me give an 
analogy. Now that bank 
deposits are insured, people 
are not very likely to start 
runs on banks. Similarly, 
if employment and mar- 
kets were insured, business men 
would not be so likely to take their 
money and energies out of the eco- 
nomic game. 

3ut this is not the only advantage. 
Besides promoting confidence, the 
insurance approach would greatly 
reduce the government’s need to 
rely upon forecasts for the determi- 
nation of what it should do. It 
would therefore very much reduce 
the disputes about the necessity for 
government action — disputes that 
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are bound to arise when people dis- 
agree about the accuracy of the 
forecasts the government is making. 

Let me clarify this point. If em- 
ployment and expenditure goals are 
set for the economy and then, be- 
cause of deferred demand, accumu- 
lated war savings or any other 
factor, these goals are met auto- 
matically by the unaided operation 
of the system, then in that case the 
government, which is acting as 
underwriter, need not and should 
not take any additional action in 
behalf of expenditure and employ- 
ment. But if, on the other hand, 
the goals as finally determined by 
Congress are not being met out of 
the unaided operation of the system, 
then clearly government action will 
be called for, and it is hard to see 
how any dispute could arise over 
that. 

Parenthetically, most of the cal- 
culations made by the economists 
who have thoroughly studied this 
subject show that there is every 
likelihood that shortages of expen- 
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see in the future as each of us looks 
into his favorite crystal ball. 

Notice further that a guaranteed 
total consumer market, by taking 
pressure off the public works device, 
would make guaranteed full employ- 
ment entirely favorable from the 
standpoint of business, instead of 
partly favorable and partly a threat 
of competition from bigger and big- 
ger government operations. Also it 
would be a sure way of promoting 
high consumption —and nothing 
could be better than that for stand- 
ards of living throughout the coun- 
try. Hence, it would relieve us of 
the necessity of expanding invest- 
ment, for the sake of employment, 
more than was really needed by any 
other test. In fact, it would 
really free us from the piece-by- 
piece approach to full employment. 
If the various other pieces failed to 
add up to full employment, this 
would simply mean that general 
purchasing power would be ex- 
panded instead. 

Thus, in the last analysis, this 
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ditures and employment will tend to 
develop after the war—at least when 
temporary demands have been satis- 
fied—if nothing is done to prevent 
it. 

There is, therefore, a strong prob- 
ability that the government, acting 
as underwriter, would have some 
gaps to fill. 

But the point is that, if we adopt 
the insurance approach, we don’t 
need to waste an undue amount of 
time wrangling over just what we 


approach would relieve the haunting 
fear that we have become too pro- 
ductive in this country—that we are 
unable to consume as much: as we 
are able to produce—a haunting 
fear that tends to drive us into a 
search for larger and larger export 
markets even if this finally goes be- 
yond the bounds of common sense 
and of mutual advantage to our- 
selves and other nations. 

So much for the insurance idea. 
Let me turn now to No. 2. The 
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these benefits financed in a less de- 
fationary manner than at present 
by adoption of the pay-as-you-go 
method and by contribution to the 
funds from general taxation. 

Turning to taxation as a whole, 
the important thing here is to give 
fullest application to the principle 
of ability to pay while at the same 
time not discouraging genuine initi- 
ative and investment. Taxes should 
fall more heavily on those with large 
incomes than on those with small 
incomes because this is fair and be- 
cause it will help to sustain mass 
buying power. This means that 
excises ought to be largely elimi- 
nated, gift and estate taxes strength- 
ened, and heavy reliance placed on 
the individual income tax—but with 
higher exemptions to take the bur- 
den off subsistence incomes. 

In the complicated matter of cor- 
porate income taxation, my personal 
opinion is that the best solution 
might be to set the rates where they 
will strike a level about halfway 
between wartime and prewar cor- 
porate tax revenues. In this con- 
nection, everything that will help to 
remove discrimination against risk 
capital, as compared with passive 
loan capital, certainly ought to be 
done. 

Now I want to get to my third 
main point—the need for a halanc- 
ing mechanism. Let me repeat that 
the basic policies I have so lightly 
touched on are of the utmost impor- 
tance. If they are given the atten- 
tion they deserve, this will very 
much reduce the necessity for run- 
ning a federal budget deficit in con- 
nection with maintaining full em- 
ployment. It will also mean that we 
are going after fundamental prob- 
lems, like monopolistic restrictions 
and the distribution of income. 
Nevertheless, we also need a bal- 
ancing mechanism operating by 
means of fiscal policy, because it is 
totally unrealistic to act as though 
we had solved all the basic problems 
and got rid of over-saving any time 
before these things actually have 
been accomplished. 

Following the lines of the guar- 
antees mentioned earlier, there are 
two parts to a well-rounded and 
practical balancing mechanism. *The 
first is a public works reserve—an 
ample, diversified and geograph- 
ically distributed reserve shelf of 
construction and service projects. 
Construction should be carried out 
through private contractors unless 
for special reasons that proves im- 
possible in a given case. I think it 
is important that jobs on the public 
works reserve should pay prevailing 
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The reserve, after 


rates of wages. 
all, would not in this setting be a 
relief proposition, but rather a part 
of the provision made to assure 
everyone the opportunity to have 


a real job. These supplementary 
public employment projects, unlike 
the regularly budgeted items for 
schools, hospitals and so forth, 
which cannot afford to be post- 
poned, would be shut down when 
private employers again had more 
jobs available, But the readiness of 
government to shut them down as 
private employment opportunities 
expanded—this, and not substand- 
ard rates of pay—should be the safe- 
guard against anyone’s staying on 
the public payroll too long. 

The one thing that is always em- 
phasized in connection with the pub- 
lic works reserve may as well be 
said here again, because it cannot be 
stressed too much or too often. 
This is the need for advance plan- 
ning. I wish it were possible to 
feel that the federal government and 
the states and local communities 
were ready at this time to meet the 
demands for extra public works 
they are likely to encounter in the 
transition period. 

The second part of the needed 
balancing mechanism lies at the 
point in our economy where money 
is spent for consumer goods and 
services. The government keeps 
current records of the total rate of 
consumer spending. Having guar- 
anteed a certain minimum rate, it 
would have to match the actual rate 
against this commitment. If the 
actual rate was falling short, the 
government would have to promote 
additional consumer spending by 
some device that left or put more 
money in consumers’ hands, One 
way of doing this would he to re- 
fund, suspend or offset certain taxes 
that affect consumption. But it 
would be important, for the sake of 
avoiding a leakage into further ex- 
cess savings, to offset the hidden or 
indirect taxes that affect the poor 
man and not merely reduce the with- 
holding rate on the income tax 
which is paid by those who are 
better off. 

A crucial point to note is that any 
such offset to taxes would he al- 
lowed only if and as long as current 
consumer spending tended to re- 
main below the guaranteed rate. 


Hence, the proposal is not in the 
least inflationary. In fact, on the 
contrary, I am sure that the com- 
mitment ought to set a ceiling over 
consumer spending as well as a floor 
underneath it, Many people with 
real justification are afraid that full 
employment may lead to price infla- 
tion, One of the best ways of ruling 
that out would be to set a maximum 
as well as a minimum limit to total 
consumer spending, If, then, in 
some period—for instance, in the 
immediate transition period—con 
sumer spending should threaten to 
go through this ceiling, a special tax 
or some other restraint would be 
brought into play temporarily, Pos 
sibly the best device for this particu- 
lar contingency would be a gradu 
ated spendings tax, This could 
have generous exemptions at the 
bottom and would avoid the unjust 
and undesirable features of the sales 
tax, which has little to be said in 
its favor, 

To sum up in as few words as 
possible the things that | think 
might be accomplished by the kind 
of full employment program I have 
tried to present in this brief sketch, 
here are some of the main possi- 
bilities : 

First, insurance of our economy 
against depression. Second, a con- 
tribution to the safeguards we need 
against inflation, Third, a spot- 
light on the importance of getting 
ahead rapidly with our basic poli- 
cies, while at the same time we do 
not postpone full employment until 
all the basic policy issues have been 
settled. Fourth, development of a 
sound relation between domestic 
and foreign markets, meaning by 
this the promotion of beneficial for 
eign trade and investment without 
the pressure to go to dangerous ex 
tremes in our dependence upon 
them. Fifth, creation of confidence 
lased on job security and high mar 
kets—a state of confidence free of 
those conflicting emotions which 
might develop in the business com 
munity if it seemed that full em 
ployment could only be maintained 
through a forced expansion of the 
government’s own operations, And, 
finally, conditions in which oppor- 
tunity in the broadest sense of the 
word could become real for every 
body, regardless of race, sex or any 
other consideration, 
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Case of the Unfair Employer 


(Continued from Page 9) 


concert with his fellow workers, to 
associate or to decline to associate 
with other workers, to accept, refuse 
to accept, or to terminate a relation- 
ship of employment, and his labor is 
not to be treated as a commodity 
or article of commerce.’ 

“It was the exercise of these rights 
that created the situation which 
caused the petitioner to lose its haul- 
ing contracts and its business. 

“It is argued that their exercise 
falls within the condemnation of the 
Sherman Act because the union 
members’ refusal to accept employ- 
ment was due to personal antagonism 
against the petitioner arising out of 
the killing of a union man. But 
Congress in the Sherman Act and 
the legislation which followed it 
manifested no purpose to make any 
kind of refusal to accept personal 
employment a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. Such an application of 
those laws would be a complete de- 
parture from their spirit and pur- 

se, * * * 

“It is further argued that the 
concerted refusal of union members 
to work for petitioner must be held 
to violate the Sherman Act because 
petitioner’s business was ‘an instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce.’ 
Acceptance of this contention would 
imply that workers do not possess 
the same privileges to choose or re- 
ject employment with interstate car- 
riers as with other businesses. The 
entire history of Congressional legis- 
lation, including the Railway Labor 
Act, belies this argument.” 

Justice Black emphasized the 
principle of law pronounced in the 
case of United States versus Hutche- 
son, wherein it was held that: 

“So long as a union acts in its 
self-interest and does not combine 
with non-labor groups, the licit and 
the illicit under Section 20 are not 
to be distinguished by any judgment 
regarding the wisdom or unwisdom, 
the rightness or wrongness, the self- 
ishness or unselfishness of the end of 
which the particular union activities 
are the means.” 

There was a dissenting opinion 
written by Justice Roberts and con- 
curred in by Justices Stone, Frank- 
furter and Jackson. The dissenters 
took the position that the sole pur- 
pose of the union was to drive Hunt’s 
out of business, and that thus the 
union’s conduct did constitute a vio- 
lation of the anti-trust laws. Com- 

laining of the majority opinion, 
Testien Jackson said: 
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“This court now sustains the 
claim of a union to the right to deny 
participation in the economic world 
to an employer simply because the 
union dislikes him.” 

It is difficult to follow the reason- 
ing of Justice Jackson. The union 
did not deny Hunt’s right to par- 
ticipate in the “economic world” 
simply because the union disliked 
Hunt’s; the union refused to have 
any business relations with this em- 
ployer because of the acts and con- 
duct the employer engaged in which 
gave rise to the dislike. 

For a number of years the union 
tried to organize this company. It 
battled and fought the union, not 
only by use of money but by physi- 
cal force. But when it found that 
it could not continue in business un- 
less it did business with the union, 
the company directed its employes to 
apply for membership in the union 
and demanded that the union negoti- 
ate a union contract with it. 

Said Justice Jackson: 

“Here the employer has yielded, 
and the union has achieved the end 
to which all legitimate union pres- 
sure is directed and limited. The 
union cannot consistently with the 
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NEXT MONTH we plan to give you one of the best issues of the 
year—an issue crammed with articles both interesting and sig- 


GEORGE J. RICHARDSON (left), our own special corres- 
pondent, is now en route to the Pacific theater. 
admirals and generals, to sailors and Seabees, to doughfeet and 
Marines, to the men who pilot the bombers and the men who 
He will see what A. F. of L. men fighting Nippon 
are doing ... and he will try to learn what they and their buddies 
He will. check on the availability and effective- 
ness of the mountains of weapons and equipment of every de- 
scription produced by labor back in the States. 
lavish pictorial accompaniment, will appear in the September 
number of labor’s own national monthly. 

Another timely, meaty and highly readable article will be 
contributed by BORIS SHISHKIN (right), A. F. of L. economist. 
In “War Plants for Peacetime Jobs” he will consider the prob- 
lem of the huge new plants built across America when war came 
and present a point-by-point program for their wise future use. 


Sherman Act refuse to enjoy the 
fruits of its victory and deny peace 
terms to an employer who has yp. 
conditionally surrendered.” 

It may as well be argued that, 
now that Germany has been defeated 
and has surrendered, it should be 
accorded a place in the United Na. 
tions, be permitted to become a party 
to the United Nations Charter and 
enjoy all rights and benefits there- 
under. That is exactly what the 
Hunt company sought. 

This is what it said: 

“The battle is now over; we have 
tried to lick you and we would still 
continue trying, but, since we cannot 
continue in business without becom. 
ing unionized, we demand that you 
unionize us.” 

It would indeed present a strange 
legal concept to command a union 
under such circumstances to take 
into membership employes who re- 
fused to become members, and to 
negotiate with an employer who has 
attempted to and would even now 
ruin the union if he could. 

Hunt’s contention was most fan- 
tastic, and the majority of the Court, 
in repudiating the prayer for an in- 
junction and treble damages, con- 
formed with elementary justice. As 
pointed out by Justice Black, there 
was here no violation of the Sher- 
man Act—to which it may be added 
that there was no violation of any 
law. 
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Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


inted from panels of names sub- 
mitted by professional and other or- 
ganizations concerned with medical 
services, education, hospitals and 
others, including the public. Matters 
of a strictly professional nature 
would remain in the hands of pro- 
fessional men, where they rightly 
belong. 

The Surgeon-General is further 
specifically directed to decentralize 
the administration of the program 
by giving priority and preference to 
the use of existing state and local 
agencies. Local committees are to 
be established which would include 
representation from the insured, doc- 
tors, hospitals and other agencies 
furnishing service under the program 
and other persons and organizations, 
including organized labor, informed 
on the need for, or provisions of, 
health benefits. 

This is the democratic method. 
Those who continue to shout “regi- 
mentation” and “socialized medi- 
cine” convict themselves of either 
having failed to read the bill or to 
understand it. 

The bill would not reduce the 
quality of medical practice. On the 
contrary, by removing the financial 
barrier which now so frequently 
exists between doctor and patient 
4the doctor would be able to prescribe 
strictly on the basis of his diagnosis. 
The doctor would also be relieved 
of the onus of overcharging the rich 
in order to give service to the poor. 

Moreover the Surgeon-General is 
directed, with the advice of his 
National Advisory Medical Policy 
Council, to make available grants to 
aid non-profit institutions for carry- 
ing on research in the field of medi- 
cine. The contributions that such 
research could make to the improve- 
ment of the methods of medical care 
and in the prevention of disease 
would be immeasurable. 

The workers of America are com- 
ing more and more to realize that 
if they want medical care in the fam- 
ily budget they must get away from 
the present catastrophe method of 
paying for it and get on to a budget 
basis. As President Green stated 
recently in a national radio ad- 
dress, “To labor, the argument for 
health insurance is as simple—and 
as irrefutable—as that.” 

The family of individual need for 
medical care is too unpredictable, 
the.costs of modern medical care too 
variable to make possible individual 
family budgeting. Joint budgeting, 
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through social insurance, is the ob- 
vious answer. The Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill provides the means 
of paying for medical care and thus 
brings it within reach of all who 
may need it. 


Public Employment Offices 


Every time during the last thirty 
years that this country has been con- 
fronted with a national employment 
problem the necessity for a national 
system of free public employment 
offices has been recognized. 

This was true during the first 
World War when the United States 
Employment Service was created 
within the Department of Labor. In 
1919 Congress failed to provide for 
the continuance of the Service, with 
disastrous results. 

It was true in 1933 when the 
Wagner-Peyser Act recreated the 
Employment Service to help meet 
the crisis of nationwide unemploy- 
ment. It was apparent again in 
1942 when, to meet the national war 
manpower needs, the Employment 
Offices, which had drifted to the 
control of the separate states, again 
had to be brought ‘under federal 
control. 

Certainly no one would deny that 
the problem of postwar employment, 
involving the placement of millions 
of returning servicemen as weil as 
millions of displaced war workers, 
will be a national problem. Senator 

_ Wagner said, on the occasion of his 
introducing S. 1050: 

“Our paramount problem (during 
the postwar years) will be to facil- 
itate the relocation of workers now 
in congested war industry areas. 
Local public employment offices un- 
der state control could not possibly 
carry out this task because they are 
unable to appraise the entire na- 
tional labor market and are not able 
to carry out a single coordinated 
nationwide relocation policy.” 

In recognition of these immediate 
post war needs, and in recognition 
of the important part a system of 
public employment offices must play 
in the whole national social insur- 
ance system, the Wagner-Murray- 

Dingell bill provides for a aoa 
ened and expanded Employment 
Service. This Service is directed to 
promote employment in private in- 
dustry and on farms and generally 
to bring together available workers 
and available jobs in the maximum 
use of the nation’s productive facil- 
ities and manpower, As such it 


would be a powerful force in attain- 
ing labor’s goal of full employment. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
presents the people of America with 
a clean-cut choice—a choice between 
forcing each individual and family 
to face alone and unaided the haz- 
ards of our increasingly complex 
industrial system and providing the 
means whereby working people can 
unite through the facilities made 
available by a democratic govern- 
ment to pool their resources and 
share the burden of the economic 
risks of death, disability, invalidity. 
sickness and unemployment. 

The workers in the unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor have made that choice and 
have enlisted for the duration in the 
fight to secure the enactment of this 
bill. When they have won that 
fight, as one day they surely will, 
a long step forward will have been 
taken toward the goal of peace and 
security for all. 








20 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


LETTER from Peter Grass- 
mann, writing as a representa- 
tive of the German Federation of 
Trade Unions, announces that defi- 
nite plans have been made to send a 
commission of German trade union- 
ists to the United States to study 
industrial and living conditions. 
* 
ON BEHALF of the American 
labor movement, I wish to urge for 
your favorable consideration and 
speedy action that the United States 
take the initiative in calling an inter- 
national conference to make plans 
to abolish extraterritorial rights in 
China.—Letter from William Green 
to President Coolidge. 
° 


NOTHING IS more fundamental 
in a worker’s life than wages. Wages 
must sustain life in all of its ramifi- 
cations. They must be the sup- 
porter of homes. They determine 
the very life of the workers, their 
health and comfort, their opportuni- 
ties. Insufficiency of wages causes 
more sorrow and distress than any 
other one thing in the universe. 
* 

ABOUT 100 miners were laid off 
and were replaced by electric load- 
ers and conveyors. The miners are 
working only two and three days a 
week.—Report by Martin J. Stur- 
man, Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
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LADO VEWS BRIEF 





>A new contract between the In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists, Lodge 1827, and the Watson- 
Stillman Company, Roselle, N. J., 
contains a provision whereby a 
worker may take a year’s leave of 
absence- without loss of seniority. 
Designed mainly to provide for ma- 
ternity, leaves may also be taken 
for other good reasons. 


> An increase of five cents an hour 
for beginner clerks and tapered 
wage rises for employes in other 
classifications have been won by 
workers in five Modesto, Calif., re- 
tail grocery stores. The workers 
are represented by Local 1273, Re- 
tail Clerks International Protective 
Association, 


>A Regional War Labor Board 
ruling that wages paid women and 
handicapped employes shall be no 
less than the pay for work of com- 
parable quantity and quality benefits 
workers employed by the Nestle’s 
Milk Products Company of Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


> Maintenance carpenters and cra- 
ters in the ordnance division of Bell 
Aircraft at Burlington, Vt., have 
chosen the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners as their of- 
ficial bargaining agent. 


> Local 203, International Chemi- 
cal Workers, has won bargaining 
rights through an NLRB election 
conducted at the plant of the Phila- 
delphia Quartz Company, Utica, IIl. 


> Distribution of pay checks cover- 
ing wage increases retroactive to 
September, 1944, has started at the 
Cudahy Packing Company, San 
Diego, Calif., for members of Local 
229, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen. 


>A four-cent hourly wage increase 
and approximately $10,000 in back 
pay have been won by members of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners employed by the 
Judd Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


> The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has won contracts 
covering two new plants of the Mc- 
Kettrick-Williams Company at 
Whitehaven and Tunkhannock, Pa. 
More than 800 workers will be the 
beneficiaries of the agreements. 


>A new contract establishing the 
hourly rate for bindery women at 
77 cents has been signed by Forms, 
Inc., of Clifton, N. J., and the 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders. 


>The Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers International 
Union has won the right to repre- 
sent workers at the Tri-Clover Ma- 
chine Company of Kenosha, Wis. 


> Because of unemployment caused 
by cutbacks in war work, the edict 
permitting girls of 16 and 17 to 
work on war contracts has been re- 
scinded as of October 1 next. 


> The government of Oak Park, Ill, 
has signed a two-year contract with 
Local 782, International Brother. 
hood of Teamsters, covering Wages 
and working conditions for Stree 
Department employes. 


> The International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers has been certified as 
bargaining agent for employes with- 
in its jurisdiction at the Childers. 
burg, Ala., plant of E. I. Du Pont, 


> Seven thousand Boston members 
of the Street and Electric Railway 
Employes have purchased almost 
$3,000,000 worth of war bonds in 
the past few years. 


>The American Federation of La- 
bor scored a victory in an election 
at the Firestone Rubber Company, 
Fall River, Mass. The vote was 
566 to 444. 


> Announcement of the purchase of 
$485,000 worth of war bonds by the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been made by Matthew 
Woll, president. 


> New contracts negotiated with 170 
New ‘York milk companies bring 
gains to members of Locals 338, 
584 and 680 of the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters. 


> Local 348, Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers, Terre Haute, Ind. 
has turned one month’s entire re- 
ceipts into war bonds. The practice 
will be continued for the duration. 





Insurance Agents’ leaders in 1 Winois at a get-together in connection “with a po ‘bargaining sivaliok 
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»PFC Carl V. Sheridan of Balti- 
more, member of Local 1315-A, 
Retail Clerks, lies in a hero’s grave 
in Europe. The Medal of Honor 
has been presented to his father in 
recognition of Sheridan’s final fear- 
less act in blasting an opening into 
q strongly defended castle. 


>Captain Carl P. R. Dahlstrom, 
member of Local 88, National Or- 
ganization, Masters, Mates and 
Pilots, has received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for heroic 
leadership displayed when the Ly- 
man Abbott was attacked by air 
while discharging explosive cargo. 


>Captain William J. Van Buren is 
the new secretary-treasurer of the 
National Organization, Masters, 
Mates and Pilots. He succeeds 
Captain John J. Scully, who retired 
July 1. Captain Van Buren has 
skippered craft in New York Har- 
bor for many years. 


>The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
will send 200 organizers to college 
for brief courses in labor economics. 
In addition, the union is sending 
two of its vice-presidents to Harvard 
for the one-year labor course. 


>The Distinguished Service Cross 
has been awarded to Staff Sergeant 
Clyde L. Choate, member of Local 
1330, Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers, of Chicago, for 
breaking up a Nazi counterattack. 


> Most satisfactory contracts have 
been won from two of the largest 
Fresno, Calif., moving firms by 
Local 431, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 


>By 2 to 1, Local B-1256, Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, walked off with a representa- 
tion election held at the General 
Cable Company, St. Louis. 


>The Office Employes International 
Union received 98 per cent of the 
votes in an election at the Star 
Watch Case Company, Ludington, 
Mich, 


>Under a recent agreement ob- 
tained from the Albany Novelty 
Corporation of Albany, N. Y., the 
workers gain substantial benefits. 


> Local 117, Office Employes Inter- 
national Union, Borger, Tex., has 
negotiated a contract with the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company. 


> The A. F. of L. Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers easily carried an elec- 
tion at Zamboni-Castelli, Round 
Mountain, Calif. 
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The 1.1.0. 
Must Live 


(Continued 
from Page 12) 


The proposal advanced 
in the Joint Maritime 
Commission and I.L.O. 
discussions was that na- 
tional compliance with 
I.L.O. conventions or 
recommendations, in ap- 
propriate instances, could 
be accomplished through 
national collective bar- 
gaining agreements be- 
tween the organized em- 
ployers and workers in 
the industries concerned. 

Such an accomplish- 
ment would provide a 
powerful impetus for the 
I.L.0., accentuating the 
initiative and responsi- 
bility of workers and em- 
ployers and restricting the duties of 
government in such fields primarily 
to the recording and reporting of 
compliance. 

Formal legislative ratification and 
implementation might be needed for 
policing purposes, but a program 
such as that proposed could truly 


. E. J. Phelan is 1.L.0.’s acting director 
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make the I.L.O. the “internationai 
parliament of an economic democ- 
racy.” 

The American Federation of 
Labor will play its part in order 
that the United States makes every 
possible effort to accomplish that 


goal. 


Name Old Objective 


. (Continued from Page 6) 


passed in several states, and organ- 
ized labor has been forced to fight 
for its future at the same time that 
it has been supplying our soldiers 
and the soldiers of our allies with 
the weapons of war. 

The Hatch-Burton-Ball bill is a 
deliberate, considered attempt to 
hamper and prohibit legitimate trade 
union activity in America by re- 
strictive government control. Let 
us not be fooled by any attempts on 
the part of self-styled liberals who 
may suggest acceptance by labor of 
amendments to this bill that would 
make it somewhat less vicious, on 
the theory that if we do not volun- 
tarily accept a moderate restriction 
of our rights we will be compelled 
to accept something in the nature of 
the Hatch-Burton-Ball bill. There 
can be no compromise on the funda- 
mental right to strike, which is the 
workers’ only effective weapon 
against greedy, powerful employers 


who refuse to grant reasonable wages 
and decent conditions of work. 

Let employers who feel that there 
is some potential advantage for 
them in government control of la- 
bor look to recent history before 
they throw their weight behind the 
Hatch-Burton-Ball bill. 

What was the result in Germany, 
where trade unions were the first 
to fall before Nazi brutality? For 
workers, practical slavery. For em- 
ployers, vicious control plus utter 
ruin for years to come. 

What was the lot of workers and 
employers in Italy after Mussolini 
took over and made the trains run 
on time? For workers, castor oil. 
For employers, castor oil. 

And let the employer who likes 
the idea of government control for 
workers remind himself that in 
Russia, where there are no strikes 
and no free unions, there also are 
no employers. 
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Brave New World? 
From Railway Review (London) 


For some time the postwar plan- 
ners, from press, platiorm and pul- 
pit, have been as busy as beavers, 
blueprinting the shape of things to 
come. But precious few of these 
would-be architects of a brave new 
universe face up to the fact that a 
new world is not made by simply 
trying to forget the old. A new 
world can be built only with a new 
spirit, with new values. 

The world of yesterday may have 
begun that way, but today it is a 
poor carcass fit only for the grave. 


FROM OTHER LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


That world was a world of things. 
It was made up of creature com- 
forts, of gewgaws and gadgets, or 
else the desire for them. There was 
nothing brave, chivalrous or mag- 
nanimous about such a way of life or 
the people who followed it. We 
were not really peaceful souls; we 
were smug, timid, queasy and quaky. 

Hence the debacle which has en- 
gulfed humanity for more than five 
and a half bitter years. 

A great scourge never appears un- 
less there is a reason for it; and 
there were a hundred excellent rea- 
sons for the emergence of the Euro- 
pean dictators. 


Inside Germany Today 


(Continued from Page 8) 


due to military conscription. Slave 
labor is free now, however ; the for- 
mer slaves have returned to their 
own countries. But their release has 
left great labor shortages in the 
mines, and an almost virgin field for 
the retraining of non-mine workers 
into coal diggers, since finding for- 
mer trained miners or other skilled 
workers to go back to their original 
employment is a formidable task. 
As to the matter of wages, hours 
and conditions of employment, first 
of all the German wage regulations 
in existence during the war are be- 
ing continued for the time being, co- 
ordinated with military government 
regulations. The purpose of this 
temporary measure is not to disturb 
unduly the going economy at a time 
of great instability. It is also con- 
sidered helpful for observing the ef- 
fect on inflationary trends. 
Regulations as to working hours 
have also been continued, though 
with greater flexibility, depending 
on the kind of work and the labor 
availability. In this connection, with 
the industrial centers almost com- 
pletely destroyed, there is a prepon- 
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derance of jobs requiring the use of 
common labor. Mounds of rubble 
stand in places formerly occupied by 
factories and homes. Great num- 
bers of workers have been used, and 
will continue to be used for a long 
time, to clean up the rubble, clear the 
roads, clean sewers, remove dead 
bodies from bombed-out places. 

Since there are communities where 
there isn’t enough unskilled labor 
available, many people not accus- 
tomed to physical exertion—people 
in offices, owners of shops, civil 
servants, former Nazi officials, peo- 
ple of professions—have been com- 
pelled to do the work, if they are 
physically able, without regard to 
their former employment or “social 
standing.” 

At present, unemployment com- 
pensation is suspended, partly due 
to the complicated situations which 
grew out of the Nazi regime, 
whereby unemployment compensa- 
tion was changed to general unem- 
ployment relief, and benefits given to 
persons who had paid no dues, out 
of the contributions made by the 
workers. Nazis also used the work- 
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There Must Be Jobs 
From The Union Postal Clerk, 


The last two decades have dem. 
onstrated repeatedly and unques. 
tionably that the only way in which 
normal economic conditions can ke 
maintained is through the mainte. 
nance of the opportunity for workers 
to have steady employment. 


Neither the farmer nor the manu. 
facturer can continue long without 
a market for his product. American 
prosperity depends upon the do- 
mestic market. The domestic mar. 
ket depends upon the employment 
of American workers. 


ers’ funds for building government 
roads and other war purposes. 

German authorities will be per- 
mitted to study the problem with a 
view to restoring a system of genu- 
ine unemployment compensation if 
the workers want it. 

All health benefits are being con- 
tinued, such as workmen’s compen- 
sation and other social insurance, 
but Nazi discriminatory practices 
of giving benefits and privileges ex- 
clusively to Nazi party members, 
while denying them to non-Aryan 
persons or those unfriendly to the 
state, are being eradicated. 

It is a long-term educational pro- 
gram. The U.S. military govern- 
ment hopes that, after reeducation, 
there will appear elements who be- 
lieve in the development of a decent 
German society, who will work 
among their people to that end. But 
it is a mistake to evaluate the situa- 
tion in the light of military govern- 
ment hopes. It must rather be eval- 
uated on the basis of the facts as the 
military government finds them. 

This doesn’t mean that there are 
no forces for good in Germany, that 
there are not people who want to 
take hold and work for a democratic 
end. It does mean that so far they 
haven’t appeared on the horizon in 
any substantial numbers. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Young Love, True Love-tl 


ARRIET and Jack were mar- 

ried two days after Harr‘et’s 
family gave their permission to the 
young couple. They had a lovely 
wedding. Harriet wore a filmy 
white organdy gown and Jack, of 
course, was in uniform. After the 
ceremony and small reception the 
happy couple went away on their 
honeymoon to spend the remainder 
of Jack’s leave. 

Harriet returned home to stay for 
a few weeks until Jack could make 
arrangements for her to join him. 

“Tt’s best, Harriet,” said her 
mother. “I can help you get some 
new things, your trousseau, you 
know, because we really didn’t have 
many things ready for our bride.” 

“Jack wants me to stay here, too, 
until I can go with him, and, Mother. 
this is funny, but I promised him 
I'd get everything I could union- 
made. He’s as loyal to the union 
label as he was before he went into 
the service—mayhbe more so.” 

“Why shouldn’t he be?” asked 
Tad, Harriet’s younger brother, 
who was hanging around the house. 
“Jack always was a good union 
man. One night while we were 
waiting for you to get dressed for 
a date, Jack and I had a long con- 
versation about the stuff that has 
been poured into this war, union- 
made stuff that made it possible for 
us to knock Germany out, and that 
we're using to finish up Japan.” 

“You, too,” sighed Harriet. 
“Well, I had to hunt up a union 
beauty parlor to get my hair cut, 
and we only ate at places that dis- 
played the union card and he wanted 
me to be sure that whatever I 
get for us is from a union label 
store. Isn’t it strange, Mother, for 
me to be getting things for Jack and 
me to use together? Oh, I’m so glad 
we are married.” 

That night, as the family sat on 
the wide front veranda, a special 
delivery letter came for Harriet. 
Jack had been gone only two days. 
She ran up to her room to read it. 

As the days passed there were 
many letters for Harriet and she 
spent the greater part of her time 
writing to Jack. It was scarcely a 
month after the wedding when the 





letter came saying he was to be given 
an honorable discharge. 

“And, honey, now we can really 
live,” he wrote. “After the last 
twenty months to be back home 
again for good almost seems like a 
mirage. But it’s true. And we'll 
fix up a place of our own and really 
make a home. The boys used to talk 
about families and best girls and 
wives and such when we were out on 
duty. Now I know how homesick 
they must have been. Sweetheart, 
I'll be home soon. Stay where you 
are and soon we'll move into some 
pretty little place of our own. "Bye 
for this time and all my lave.” 

“Ah, Mother, Mother!” ex- 
claimed Harriet. “Let’s look for 
houses and maybe we can line up 
something. Isn’t it thrilling? Of 
course, I won’t decide anything defi- 
nitely until Jack gets here, but we 
can get an idea of what there is.” 

“Thank goodness we don’t live in 
one of the congested cities,” re- 
marked her mother. “We’ll have a 
little choice, perhaps.” 

“Choice for what?” asked Tad. 

“Houses, silly,” answered Har- 
riet. “For your married sister and 
her husband.” 

The days scurried by and at last 
Jack rejoined his bride. 

It took them several days to locate 
a suitable home and have the neces- 
sary repairs made. Union men were 
hired to do it, naturally, and union 
materials were used wherever avail- 
able. The men who worked on the 
house were interested in the re- 
turned veteran’s home. Many of 
them had known him since he was 
a young boy. 

The house had become a symbol 
to Jack, a symbol of all he had 
fought for. He wanted it to help 
him fulfill his dream of home, Amer- 
ica and the American way of life; to 
fulfill the dreams and desires which 
had sustained him when the going 
had been toughest and the road long- 
est. To Harriet it was the realiza- 
tion of her many dreams and plans 
which as a young American girl she 
had been free to make. 

The wonderful day dawned when 
they moved into their house of 
dreams. Harriet had arranged dainty 


curtains at the windows. The fur- 
niture, while not all new, was ade- 
quate and in good taste. The whole 
place was spotless and shining. Jack 
had trimmed the yard and set out 
some shrubs so that both inside and 
out the house reflected the joyous- 
ness of the happy couple. 

One evening they entertained 
Harriet’s family at dinner. Har- 
riet and her mother lingered in the 
cheery kitchen as they finished the 
dishes. Their talk was of the many 
household secrets women seem to 
know. The men went outdoors to 
inspect the yard. 

“Here’s a good spot for a gar- 
den,” said Tad, as they surveyed 
the back of the lot. 

“Yes, I want to put one in next 
spring,” said Jack. “It’s too late 
now.” 

“You can prepare the soil this 
fall,” Tad went on. “Good soil helps. 
Ask me. My victory garden has 
been pretty good.” 

“Don’t brag too much,” repri- 
manded his father in mock serious- 
ness. “Remember the squash plants? ~ 
They wilted early.” 

After the inspection tour they all 
gathered in the living room for an 
hour or so to visit. They discussed 
Jack’s job at which he had been 
working during the last month. 
While he had been in the service his 
union dues had been paid by his 
local, so he was in good standing 
and was able to get a good job al- 
most immediately. 

“You know, I can hardly believe 
it,” Jack said during the course of 
the conversation. “This time last 
year I was sweating it out in a shell 
crater in Europe. Now look at me. 
Back in the good old U. S. A. with 
a wife, a home, a job and the feeling 
that our children, when we have 
some, won’t have to go through 
their lives scarred and broken by 
a war.” 

When the family departed and 
Harriet and Jack were alone she 
said as she kissed him: 

“It’s all very wonderful, isn’t it?” 

“Perfect,” said Jack, and he 
locked the door for the night. 


THE END 






















































































